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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


OMITTED STANZA IN ‘CHILDE HAROLD.’ 


Byronic students are aware that the following 
stanza, which was originally intended to follow 
stanza cxxxv. in the fourth canto, was eliminated 
when Mr. Murray published that poem in 1818 : 

If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 

As God hath spoken—on the heads of foes, 

Mine should be a volcano, and rise higher 

Than o'er the Titans crush’d, Olympus rose, 

Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows :— 

True, they who stung were creeping things; but what 

Than Serpents’ teeth inflicts with deadlier throes? 


The Lion may be goaded by the Gnat— 
Who — the slumberer’s blood? The Eagle? No: the 
t. 


There does not at first sight appear to be any 
special reason for the suppression of that particular 
stanza. It is not more vehement nor more per- 
sonal than any of the other stanzas which refer to 
his domestic circumstances. From the opening 
line in stanza cxxxii. to the pathetic close of stanza 
exxxvii. the poet proclaims his grief, and his con- 
tempt for those who were in any degree responsible 
for his misfortunes. The stanza might well have 
taken its allotted place among the others had there 
not been good reason to suppress it. Two facts 
that have come to my notice lately go far to solve 
the problem, and I offer them for what they are 
worth to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It must be borne 


uage/ It was to that class 


in mind that on July 12, 1816, Madame de Staél 
informed Byron that his whilom friend Lady 
Caroline Lamb had written ‘‘marvellous and 
grievous things” against him. She alluded, of 
course, to the novel ‘ Glenarvon,’ and there is no 
doubt that its publication was intended to injure 
the poet’s reputation. There were many who never 
had read a line of Byron's poetry—many, in fact, 
who never read poetry at all—but who would with 
avidity read so peculiar and so personal a novel. 
of readers Lady Caroline 
Lamb appealed, and, as every one knows, she did 
not appeal in vain. 

On July 22, 1816, x writing to Murray, 
made the following remark : “The generous moment 
selected for the publication is probably its kindest 
accompaniment, and—truth to say—the time was 
well chosen.” Byron had just completed the third 
canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ in which he laid bare 
the depth of his affection for his only child. A 
year later, while writing the fourth canto, he was 
informed by the censor that an Italian translation 
of ‘ Glenarvon ’ was in the press at Venice. Byron, 
who must have felt annoyed by that intelligence, 
did not feel justified in seconding the censor’s pro- 
posal to interdict its publication, and the work 
appeared. It may be taken for granted that B 
retorted by introducing his metaphor of “ the Bat” 
—a sobriquet by which Lady Caroline Lamb was 
well known in London society. I am supported 
in this opinion by a fact which recently came to 
my knowledge. Inthe Zwickau edition of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ and in a copy that belonged to Byron, the 
poet has written these words opposite to stanza 
exxxyv.: “One or two entire stanzas are hereomitted, 
in which the poet curses all those who were allied to 
his wife, and the cause of his separation.” That 
copy of ‘Childe Harold’ is, or was recently, in 
the hands of a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Ricnarp 

33, Tedworth Square, 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EXHIBIT AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 

When I first undertook to write upon thissubject, 
it was with the intention of using those notes only 
which I had taken while visiting Chicago during 
the summer of 1893. No work or articles treating 
of the bibliographical exhibit at the World’s Fair 
had appeared, and the importance of the exhibit 
and insufficiency of my notes induced me to 
pursue some further investigations. These made 
me realize that a complete catalogue of this exhibit 
would be too extended for the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I shall, therefore, only make mention of the more 
important, or rather the more rare and curious of 
the books exhibited, giving the title-page in full 
where I have been able to obtain it, together with 
brief notices of some of the MSS. and historic 
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documents and papers which came under my 
observation, or to which my attention has since 
been drawn. Before concluding this short intro- 
duction, I wish to acknowledge my obligations to 
Mr. George F. Kunz, of New York, for his kind- 
ness in aiding me to obtain much valuable infor- 
mation, and also to those exhibitors who have 
granted me private views of or furnished me with 
particulars concerning their collections, and to all 
others to whom I may be indebted. 

The exhibit of the American publishers, situated 
in the north-west corner of the gallery of the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts Building—acomparatively 
quiet place, away from the noise and bustle of the 
ceaselessly ae throngs, which flowed like a 
great river through the main corridors of the hall— 
was distinctly disappointing both in extent and 
matter. Of the numerous publishers in the United 
States, a very small proportion exhibited. In fact, 
they were far outnumbered by their German con- 
fréres, who comprised more than one-half of all the 
exhibitors engaged in the publishing and allied 
trades. The t exhibit, and one also of the 
finest, is generally conceded to have been that of 
the Century Company, of New York. Not only 
did this company display in attractive form all 
its principal publications, but many original MSS. 
and artists’ sketches of the illustrations which 
a in its books and magazines were also 

own. Hanging upon the wall, immediately 
outside of the doorway to its pavilion, was a 
frame containing original MSS. of short poems 
by Tennyson (‘ Minnie and Winnie’), g- 
fellow (‘King Trisanku’), W. OC. Bryant (‘The 
Woodman and the Sandal Tree’), and Whittier 
(‘The Brown Dwarf of Ruogan’)—four of the 
greater poets of the last half of this century, and 
now all gone, All along the outer wall or side of 
the pavilion were the artists’ sketches already 
spoken of, which, being somewhat without the 
scope of these articles, will not be more particularly 
mentioned. To give a list of all the original 
MSS. which were displayed inside of the pavilion 
would uire too much space, so I shall only 
mention the more important ones which occur to 
me as I write. There was the MS. of Mary Mapes 
Dodge’s popular book ‘ Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates,’ in which I noticed a large number of inter- 
lineations and corrections—a bad example for an 
editor to set. Near it were two manuscripts, ‘A 
Colorado Woman’s Museum,’ by H. H. (Helen 
Hunt Jackson), and ‘Sweet Marjoram Day: a 
Fairy Tale,’ by Frank R. Stockton. Both of these 
authors affect orange-coloured paper. The MS. of 
the first chapter of Mrs. Burnett’s ever-famous 
* Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ which first appeared 
in St. Nicholas, written in a clear, woman-like 
hand, and with few errors, seemed to attract con- 
siderable attention. There was also of the 
manuscript of Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘Under the 


Lilacs,’ the collection thus comprising works of two 
of the most celebrated women writers of juvenile 
literature of the United States. Besides these may 
be mentioned the MSS. of ‘The Chevalier de 
Resseguier,’ Thomas Bailey Aldrich, with a 
memorandum the author, “Proof to T. B. 
Aldrich, Boston, Mass.”; of Howells’s ‘A Flo- 
rentine Mosaic’; of ae 2 W. Cable’s ‘Sieur 
George,’ in fine, pretty handwriting like that of a 
woman; of ‘Nights with Uncle Remus: The 
Moon in the Mill-Pond,’ by Joel Chandler Harris ; 
and of a paper on Keats by Stedman, and of ‘ An 
Episode of Fiddletown,’ by Bret Harte, the former 
author rioting in blue paper and the latter in 
purple ink. was, moreover, an extensive 
collection of autograph letters from Edward Eggle- 
stop, Palmer Cox, Mary Virginia Terhune, Celia 
Thaxter, Thomas Hughes, Mary E. Wilkins, and 
Holmes and Whittier, the last two being compli- 
mentary to St. Nicholas. 

An important feature of the exhibit was some of 
the material used by Messrs. Nicholas and Hay, 
sometime private secretaries to President Lincoln, 
in the preparation of his biography. This in- 
cluded an autograph letter of Lincoln’s to General 
Grant, dated Washington, April 30, 1864, ex- 
pressing pleasure with what he bad done up to that 
time ; Grant’s reply to this letter; the original 
draft of the proclamation accompanying the Pre- 
sident’s message of Aug. 16, 1863 ; and corrected 
copy (proof-sheets) of his first inaugural address, 
from which he read at his inauguration on March 4, 
1861. There were also many other original letters 
and documents, too numerous to mention. I was 
told that the whole collection was insured for 
75,000 dollars, Beside these was some of the 
material used in the preparation of ‘ Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War’ (New York, 1893), 
including original letters, documents, &c., and an 
autograph copy of the once-popular song, “ We are 
coming, Father Abra’am,” signed ‘‘ A true copy— 
J. J. Gibbons.” 

Of less value than the documents just under 
notice, but of as great interest as any 
else in the exhibit, were the contents of a# 
number of cases, illustrating the “ progress of the 
dictionary.” First in order came ‘An English 
Expositor,’ by John Balloker, Doctor of Physick, 
London, 1641, Bens by John , and are 
to be sold by Andrew Crook ” (first edition, 1616), 
said to be the earliest English dictionary. Following 
this was ‘The English Dictionarie ; or, An Interpreter 
of Hard English Words,’ by Henry Cockeram, 
gent., seventh edition, London, 1642 (first edition, 

, Interpreting the ords of - 
amy bm now used in our refined English 
Tongue,’ edited by Thomas Blount, Barrister, of 
Inner Temple, London, 1670 (first edition, 1656). 


Here appears the first attempt to give the deriva- 
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tion of words. On the inside of the front cover 
was written,“ Jas, Cross—his book—1673.” Fourth 
in order came ‘ The Moderne World of Words : or, 
A Universall English Dictionary,’ compiled by 
Edward Phillips, gent. (first edition, 1658). This 
was the edition of 1706, revised by Kersey. Several 
dictionaries were, I believe, published between this 
and the next one exhibited, which was ‘ An Uni- 
versal Etimological English Dictionary,’ &c., edited 
by Nathan Bailey. On the card which accom- 
panied it, it was said to be a reprint of the edition 
of 1728 ; but on —— the title-page, through 
the courtesy of the Century Company, I find it to 
de the first edition (London, 1721). Three other 
editions of this dictionary were also exhibited. 
There were two second editions, dated, respectively, 
London, 1727 and 1731, and also a fifth edition, 
“with considerable improvements,” of the last- 
mentioned date. The second edition was the first 
dictionary into which illustrative cuts were intro- 
duced ; and although this has been denied, yet I 
am told that the earlier dictionaries for which the 
claim is made contain merely heraldic devices and 
no illustrations proper. I cannot explain why two 
books of the same edition (second) should differ in 
date and otherwise; but perhaps some other 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will afford the desired informa- 
tion, and also correct any errors into which I may 
inadvertently have fallen. There now only remain 
to be noticed the first (?) American dictionary 
(Philadelphia, 1819), which was a copy of the 
eleventh English edition of Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ (London, 1816) ; and the ‘ Imperial’ and 
‘Century’ dictionaries, with contributions, printer’s 
copy, proof, and plates used in the preparation of 
the latter. Little is now left to be mentioned in 
the Century exhibit. All the various covers of the 
Century and St. Nicholas, from the respective 
beginning of each magazine, were shown, as were 
also copies of their principal publications. 
A. Montcomery Haypy. 
New Brighton, N.Y. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM.” 
(Continued from p. 63.) 
Before leaving the last century I give one 
from B gb 

In his ‘Dissertation upon Parties’ (fifth edition, 
1739) that brilliant writer says (p. 195) :— 

“ But I propose to make a short Reflection or two on 
the Property and Power of the three Estates that com- 
pose our Parliament, as they stood formerly, and as they 
now stand; because although our Parliaments were 
composed of King, Lords and Commons in those Days, 
as well as these, yet the Difference of the Weight, 
which each of these Estates hath cast into the Scale of 
Government, at different Periods, does in Effect make 
some Difference in the Constitution of Parliaments; and 
by considering this Difference, our Thoughts will be led 

¢ better to judge of the true Poise of our Constitution, 


on maintaining which our All depends ; since the nearer 
We keep to it, the safer our Liberty is, and since every 
Variation from it is dangerous to our Liberty, in a 
Degree proportionable to such Variation.” 


Among the twenty-four propositions which the 
Convocation of the University of Oxford (July 21, 
1683) 

“declared, judged and decreed to be False, Seditious 
and Impious, and most of them to be also Heretical and 
Blasphemous, Infamous to Christian Religion and De- 
structive of all good Government in Church and State,” 
was the following :— 

“The Fourth, ‘ The Sovere of England is in the 
three Estates, viz. King, Lo ph Commons. The 
King has but a co-ordinate Power, and may be over- 
ruled by the othertwo. Lex Rex. Hunton, Of a limited 
and mixed Monarchy. Baxter, H. C, Polit. Catech,’”* 


In the course of the debates in the Parliament 
held at Oxford, March, 1680/1, Sir Thomas Little- 
ton said :— 

“It may be wondred, why in Portugal, upon 
that King, there was a great Debate of the coche: were 
(though they hold not the proportion as they do here). 
In this t Debate, the Commons were for Don Pedro 
to be King, the Nobility to have him Regent, the Ec- 
clesiasticks demurr’d; but at last both came over to the 
Nobility.” 

The extract is from the ‘ Faithful Register,’ but it 
will be found also in the ‘ Parliamentary History.’ 

Thomas Phillips (i.¢. Sir William Drake) in bis 
* Long Parliament Revived,’ 1661, says :— 

“ The Three Estates, viz, King, Lords and 
legally called......have power to do the highest actions 
the nation is capable of, though it be to the dismember- 
ing of the Parliament itself, and dissolving a considerable 
part of it, or altering any other fundamental constitutions 
they please, so they see it necessary for the public g 
as particularly in the case of Bishops, called the Spiri 
Lords, and by some affirmed to be the Third Estate in 
Parliament.” 

“R.C.,” in his ‘Long Parliament not Revived 
by Thomas Phillips,’ says :— 

‘First then, a parliament is a politic body, com- 

unded (not of three states, as our author would, of 
Ki , lords, and commons, but) of heterogenial or dis- 
similar parts, viz. the king, the principium, caput et 
finis of it, and of the lords spiritual and temporal, one 
distinct house, and the house of commons another 
distinct house; both which houses are con 
created by the king's writ.” 

I now proceed to transcribe the earlier sections 
of the twelfth chapter of Twysden’s ‘ Government 
of England’ (Camden Society, 1849) :— 

“ For my owne particular, I did never question but 
the king, as he was ‘ principium et finis parliamenti’ 
(‘Mod. Ten. Parl.’), the beginner and ender of parlia- 
ments, the governor and director of them, so the three 


* This judgment and decree was ordered by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal to be burnt by the common 
hangman, along with Dr. Sacheverell’s Sermons, as con- 
taining in it “several Positions contrary to the Con- 
stitution, and destructive of the Protestant Succession as 
by Law Established ” (‘Tryall of Dr. Henry Sacheverell,’ 
1710, pp. 236, 455). ; 
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estates were those who were governed by him, vidz. 
1, The lords spirituall, 2. The lords temporall. 3. The 
commons. But of late I have met with some that hold 
the king himselfe to bee one of three, and both tue lords 
irituall and temporal! but one, not two estat«. And, 
h it seeme to me, even in the nature of the thing 
it selfe,a forced construction to take a single man, as 
the king is, for ‘ordo hominum,’ an estate of men, yet 
I have found that have stiffely mainteyned it. What is 
the opinion of these daies I conceive not greatly materiall 
for such as seek the basis or foundation on which this 
commonwealth is built, but how former tymes before 
the dispute came did interpret it; and in their memo- 
rialls | could never observe any passage sounding at all 
that way, but that they mentioned ever the prince as a 
person distinct from the three estates. 

“2. It will bee heere therefore only necessary to repeat 
such places as remember them and him together, and 
marke after what manner it is done; and so every reader 
> gt satisfy himselfe, Richard the 2 (‘ Rot. Parl.,’ 
20 Ri. IL, n. 1) tells the parliament hee had summoned 
them to settle the kingdome ‘ ovek l’eyde de Dieu et par 
bon conseil des estate de son royalme.’ The king that 
dead is (vizt. Henry the 5,‘ Rot. Parl.,’ 6 H. VIL, n. 29) 
might not alter, change, or abrogue the lawe of the land, 
without th’ assent of [the] three estates. 1 Hen. 6 

‘Rot. Parl.,’ 1 H, VL, n. 40), ‘Le roy observer jura 
il. Hen. 5) come les troys estates del dit royalme.’ 
Hen. 6 (39 H. VI.,n. 29), ‘ After the agreement of 

the said act of record by the king and three estates in 
this present parliament.’ 

“Tn all which the king is clearly distinguished from 
the three estates. Indeede the act 9 Hen. 5 (* Rot. Parl.,’ 
2 Maii) to which that 1 H. 6 had reference, doth not 
onely affirme the three estates to differ from the king, 
but declares who they were to whom the peace and 
articles of the same betweene England and France were 
shewed, videlicet ‘prelatos et clerum, nobiles et magnates, 
necnon communitates regni sui,’ which they, by the com- 
mand of the king, ‘ velud tres status dicti regni sui appro- 
barunt,’ etc. Certainly in so solemne an action as this 
wee cannot think anything past but maturely digested. 

“3. The Parliament Roll 1 R. 3 carries a petition 
presented unto him ‘In the name of the three estates of 
the realme of England, to wit, the lords spiritual] and 
temporall and other nobles and persons of the commons,’ 
and a while «after (I use the wordes of the record) ‘ There- 
fore at the request and by the assent of the three estates 
of this realme (‘hat is to say), the lords spirituall and 
temporall and commons of this land assembled in this 
any parliament, and by auctority of the same, bee 


“So likewise in the printed statutes 1 Eliz. cap, 3 at 
the beginning, ‘Wee your most humble, faithfull, and 
obedient subjects, the lords spiritual! and temporall,’ and 
a little after, representing the three estates of the realme 
of England, 8 Eliz. cap, 1, ‘The state of the clergy, one 
of the greatest states of this realm.’ Agreeing with ail 
which records is the opinion of Sir Ed. Cook, Inst. iv. 
cap. 1, p. 1. So likewise Inst, ii, 585, ‘De Asportatis 
Religiosorum.’ 

“4, These three estates, summoned by the king’s writ, 
meeting in their several! houses, and both joyned with 
the king, make that court wee now call the parliament; 
and though some tymes in common speach wee call the 
two houses the parliament, yet properly it cannot bee so 
taken, and I coe well remember in these late differences, 
in certain articles presented to his majesty for a ces- 
sation, the two houses used this expression, ‘ The armies 
raysed by the parliament.’ At which his majesty ex- 
cepted, as beeing that which did inferr either himselfe 
to bee no part of the parliament, or himselfe to have 


raysed that army; which was therefore, the 29 March 
1643, allowed to bee thus alterd,‘ The army raysed by 
both howses of parliament.’ ”’ 

On the technical usage, Twysden proves his 
point, of course ; but it is noticeable that he leaves 
a great gap between Richard III. and Elizabeth— 
a gap, however, that can no doubt be easily filled 
up from state documents. The best oe 
at my command on Twysden’s general position 
take from the recently published ‘Const. Hist. of 
the House of Lords,’ by Mr. L. O. Pike, who, I 
need not say, knows infinitely more about state 


documents than I do. 

“ The mode of legislation began to be altered towards 
the end of the reign of Henry VI., when Bills in the 
form of Acts (as in the modern system) were introduced 
into Parliament as well as petitions. In the meantime 
there grew up an idea that the consent of the Lords 
Spiritual, as distinguished from other lords, was not in 
itself necessary to give validity to an Act of Parliament. 
cooses [But] the idea (that an Act could not be considered 
duly made law unless the spiritual lords had, in person or 
by proxy, consented to it} did not survive beyond the reign 
of Henry VIIL., for in the seventh year of this reign it 
was held by all the Judges that a Parliament in the 
modern sense might be held without any Spiritual Lords 
atall. The reason assigned was that doctrine which the 
Prelates of Richard II, had enunciated, and which the 
greatest lawyers have always held—that the Spiritual 
Lords have a place in the Parliament House not in virtue 
of any spiritual office, but solely in virtue of their temporal 
possessions (Keilway’s ‘ Reports,’ 184)). Twenty years 
later the distinction between Lords Spiritual and Lords 
Temporal as constituting two estates appears to have 
been disregarded. Parliament, it was then said, ‘con- 
sists of three 3, the King, as the head, the Lords as 
the chief and principal members of the body, and the 
Commons as the inferior members’ (Dyer’s ‘ Reports,’ 
36 & 37 H. VIIL., p. 60).”—Pp. 326-7. 

“The clerical view that the Lords Spiritual] constitute 
an estate apart from the Lords Temporal has prevailed 
in more modern views of the constitution, but it can 
hardly be said to have been recognized by the earlier 


lawyers.” —Jbid., p. 395. 
48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 
(To be continued.) 


Roman Roaps. (See ante, p. 42.)—When Mr. 
Warp leaves the safe precincts of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields to wander along the perilous tracks of 
Roman roads, he naturally stumbles badly. He 
quotes authorities of all sorts—good, bad, and in- 
different—as if they were of equal value. Bad is, 
however, hardly an appropriate adjective to be 
applied to the notorious forgery put forth in 1747 

Dr. Charles Bertram, under the name of Richard 
of Cirencester, which Mr. Warp cites, under a 
wrong title, with charming innocence and perfect 
faith. It need hardly be said that to quote this 
imposture puts a man out of court in the eyes of 
scholars. Dr. Stukeley, the most credulous and 
fanciful of antiquaries, who is another of Mr. 
Wanro’s authorities, warmly welcomed Bertram’s 
audacious forgery when it first appeared. 
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Hardly less amusing is Mr. Warp’s account of 
the imperial progresses of Semiramis, who is now 
known to have been no mortal queen, but the goddess 
Istar, whose mythological adventures, described in 
the well-known cuneiform tablets, were mistaken 
by Ctesias and Diodorus for sober history. After 
this we are not surprised to be told that “not an 
inch beyond the Roman roads has Christianity 
—- ” How about Ireland, the Isle of 

ints; how about Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
North Germany, or Russia ? 

While the absurdities of “ the learned Stukeley,” 
**Richard of Cirencester,” Wachter, and Somner 
are quoted, not a word is said about Henry of 
Huntingdon or Higden, who are practically our 
two earliest authorities, nor is any mention made 
of Dr. Guest’s essay on ‘ The Four Roman Ways,’ 
which, in spite of some dubious etymologies, is the 
latest and best monograph on the subject. Its 

rusal might, at all events, have saved Mr. Warp 

m following the preposterous Celtic derivations 
of Watling Street and Akeman Street propounded 
by the Exeter bookseller George Dyer. In the 
* Saxon Chronicle’ Bath is twice mentioned by the 
name of Acemannes-ceaster, or Acemannes-burh, 
the “sick man’s town,” and the later name 
Akeman Street is simply what we should call 
the Bath road. The Ridgeway was not a Roman 
road, but a British trackway which ran along the 
ridge of the chalk downs, as the Pilgrim’s Way in 
Kent, traversed by Chaucer’s pilgrims, followed 
the ridge of the North Downs. Mr. Warp, in his 
wisdom, rejects Jacob Grimm’s etymology of the 
Earmioga Street, which is the only one philo- 
logically admissible. 

e dithyrambics about the “ child in a cattle- 
stall that a king strove to obliterate,” or about 
** the voice baptismal of the Eremite,” may as well 
be left unnoticed. But to say that “the wings on 
which practically it [%.¢., the voice baptismal] flew, 
was the roads of is to 
use a metaphor as curiously mixed as it is un- 
Fenton, 

Bisnor Corron.—In the life of this prelate 

iven in the twelfth volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 

ational Biography’ it ig stated that his father 
“was killed at the battle of Nivelle a fortnight 
before the birth of his son.” Asa matter of fact, 
the future bishop was born on Oct. 29, 1813, and 
the battle of the Nivelle (perhaps I may be excused 
for mentioning that my father was present at it as 
assistant-surgeon) was fought on Nov. 13, a fort- 
night afterwards. Capt. Cotton was killed whilst 
storming a redoubt on the left of the enemy’s en- 
trenchments before the village of Ainhoué. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Tae Homete Ber.—Some years ago I paid a 
visit to my nephew’s vicarage in Buckinghamshire. 


He informed me that a new ya had sprang 
up in his parish—there was a demand for humble 
bees, which could be sold for fourpence a head. 
He could not inform me what led to this demand, 
nor could the villagers who had sold the bees de 
so. On inquiring who took the bees and paid the 
money, I was referred to the bee-master of a neigh- 
bouring village. I found him out on the next 
day, when he informed me that the growing of red 
clover in New Zealand had failed for want of a 
native insect capable of fertilizing the plant. As 
the humble bee fertilized the red clover in England, 
it was proposed to send a colony of humble bees 
over to New Zealand, which he did ; but the first 
lot perished, as was supposed, from excess of heat 
in crossing the equator. A second colony was 
more fortunate ; it took kindly to the islands, and 
performed the function required of it successfully. 

The case is well put by an entomologist :— 

of our English flowers are capable of 
fertii by only one kind of insect. The common 
clover is visited by the humble bee, the petals are fused 
together, forming a narrow tube, surrounding the honey 
glands and the organs that form the pollen; the ong 
proboscis of the humble bee can reach the —- 
the hive bee's tongue is shorter, and cannot do so, When 
clover was first grown in Australia, it never seeded, 
because the tongues of the native bees were too short te 
reach the pollen.” 


Highgate, N. 


First ror Heresy 1x Evctaxp.— 
William Sawtre, or Sautre, priest of St. Margaret's 
Church, King’s Lynn, is repeatedly referred to as 
the first martyr burnt for heresy in England, a.p. 
1401. But in the “‘ Advertisement” to Bale’s 
‘Select Works,’ Parker Society, 1849, I find :— 

“Fox expressly says Sautre was the first, and he is 
followed herein by Bishop Burnet and Mr. Collier. But the 
latter of these had forgot what himself bad told us under 
Henry III. of a deacon, that, apostatizing to Judaism, 
was first degraded, at a council at Oxford, a.v. 1222, and 
afterwards sentenced to the stake by the secular power, 
And there is good evidence of a more early example than 
even this. A chronicle of London mentions of the Albi- 
genses burnt 4.p. 1210 (Bale, ‘ De Script. Brit.,’ Cent. iii, 
cap. Ixv, in Append.). And Camden probably alludes te 
this when he says, ‘ex quo regnante Joanne Christiani im 
Christianos apud nos flammis sevire coeperunt.’"’ 


The fifty-first and fifty-second of Langton’s Con- 


stitutions of 1222 are directed against the Jews. 
ames Hoorge. 
Norwich, 


Tweepsipe Kerris.” — The following 
account of a Tweedside kettle appeared in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle of June 29 :— 

“«* A Tweedside Kettle’ is after the fashion of an up- 
river picnic, but it has its own peculiar characteristics. 
The company foregather under a great marquee pitched 
on the pleasantly-situated green sward at South Belle 
Fishery—on the English side of Tweed, about four miles 
up the river from old Berwick Town—and after doing 


CO. 


full justice to real Tweed salmon ‘new drawn frae the 
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Tweed ’ by the net-fishers who ply their avocation not a 
stone's throw away, a short toast-list is honoured, and 
then the worshippers at the shrine of St. Kettle adjourn 
to the open, and many indulge in two games which go 
hand in hand with the Kettle—four-holed kit-kat, in 
which teams of four a side play, and quoite. As the 
shades of evening creep up the river, the company again 
muster in the marquee, at this historic and romantic 
spot which St. Aidan must have passed in his journey 
on foot from Iona vid Melrose to Lindisfarne ; and a 
short concert winds up the proceedings of the famous 
Tweedside Kettle. This local institution is of no modern 
origin; it is almost lost in the mists of antiquity. As 
far back as 1675 this epecial form of festivity was known 
on the classic Borderland, for the Guild of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed in this year ‘made a treat of a kettle of salmon 
on the river-side.’ These salmon feasts go back to an 
even more remote era, for as far back as 1286, when 
Berwick touched its highest point of prosperity and 
rivalled mighty London, salmon formed part of the staple 
trade of the ancient Border town, and were a consider- 
able source of wealth to the inhabitants, Indeed, salmon 
was the first article of trade the ancient Guild of Ber- 
wick proceeded to regulate, and there was actually a 
time when no fishing-water was, on any condition, let to 
any but a Freeman of Berwick, and fish could only be 
taken from the river between Horncliffe and Berwick 
from ‘the sonne aryse vnto the sonne be gon down.’ So 
much importance was attached to Tweed salmon in by- 
gone days that Queen Elizabeth had a royalty of all the 

eries in this river which divides Scotch from English 
territory; and in 1568 one barrel out of every ‘Inst’ 
(twelve barrels) was set aside for the queen's use, and it 
may be added, 720 barrels at least was the produce that 
year.” 


W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Crry Parisues.—The following clauses from 
the will of “ Thomas Walthall thelder,” citizen and 
mercer of London (dated May 14, 1611, proved 
May 11, 1613, P.C.C. 47 Capell), seem worthy of 
record. After desiring sepulture in the church of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, ‘‘and to be laide as neare 
unto the place where my brother Alderman Walt- 
hall was buried as maie be...... with as little 
ostentacon or shewe as may be with noe Ringinge 
which I holde to be meare vanitie,” testator 
directs his executors 
“to prouide for fift re men mournin, 
blacke or other quod cad cloath of 
to be bestowed uppon six of the chiefe Porters that 
belonge to the Mercers’ Company at the Water syde and 
they to carry my corpes to the grounde and to have 
twelve pence a man those six onelie and such poore men 
of the parrish of Sainte Peters as are thought fitt to have 
gownes giuen them to be first respected before straungers,” 
and gives “‘ unto Jeames Buffeilde a poore water 
bearer one that laboureth hard for his lyving a 
mourninge gowne and twentie shillinges,” and “unto 
the wandringe and Roagish poore amonge whome 
are a nomber of wicked and ungodlie people the 
some of markes.” 

C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Hancep sy a Suerr.—Forty 
or more years ago I was told by a Lincolnshire 


gentleman that, many years since, when sheep- 
stealing was a common offence, a thief of this sort 
stole “a fat hog,” and, fastening it on his shoulders 
by a cord, made off with it. On his way he had to 
get over a high stile in a stone wall. During the 
climb, the sheep slipped from off the felon’s 
shoulders, and fell over the stile ; the consequence 
being that the next morning, when the shepherd 
went in search ef the lost sheep, he found the man 
hanged by his prey and quite dead. I have an 
impression that my informant said that this hap- 
pened on a farm in one of the parishes between Kir- 
ton-in+Lindsey and Lincoln, I am sure he fully 
believed what he told me to be true, as I did when 
I heard it, for it is not improbable that such 
an accident should befall a man overburdened 
by the weight of the animal, conscious that the 
crime he was perpetrating was a hanging matter, 
and going on his way in the darkness of night. 

Some time ago my faith was shaken by meeting 
with a Northumberland story not unlike it, accom- 
panied by references to three others of a similar 
character (‘Denham Tracts,’ vol. i. p. 328). I 
shall be grateful to any one who can give further 
information, so that I may be able to class this tale 
either with fact or folk-lore. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Sim Watter Scorr: ‘Tse Apporsrorp 
Famity.’ (See 8 §. vii. 372, 466.)—I have a 
copy of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Poems’ (A. & OC. 
Black, first title-page 1851, second 1852), given 
me by a good aunt when I was not quite fourteen, 
a few months after I bad fallen in love with Scott’s 
poetry—a “ first love” that has lasted down to the 
present hour. The frontispiece to this volume is 
an engraving of Sir David Wilkie’s picture above 
mentioned. I have an amusing remembrance con- 
nected with this picture. Feeling as proud of my 
newly acquired treasure as a with a double 
train (not tail, see Gilbert White), I showed the 
book to my aunt’s footman, a very good fellow ; 
and thinking that he might wonder at seeing Sir 
Walter Scott and his family dressed like peasants, 
with milk-pails, &c., I explained to him that they 
were “taken” in this way. The good lad, not 
understanding my use of the word “taken,” evi- 
dently thought I meant that Scott was taken into 
custody, and asked me what he was taken for ! 
** Forsan et bac olim meminisse juvabit.” 
JonatHan Bovucaier. 


‘Toe Exrraorpinaky Biack Boox,’—I have 
just seen a copy of this book at Mr. G. A. Sala’s 
sale (Sotheby’s, July 23), and on the title, in his 
beautifal bandwriting, is written, after the words 
by “the original editor,” “old William Carpenter.” 
I think Mr. Sala is mistaken; it was by John 
Wade, who died in 1875. It is not in Halkett 


and Laing. The first edition, by “the original 
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editor,” was published in 1831, a “new edition” 
1832. At the British Museum this book is 
ascribed to John Wade, Mr. Boase, in ‘Modern 
English Biography,’ says nothing about it under 
Carpenter. But for the attribution being by so 
great an authority as Mr. Sala, I should not take 
any notice of it. THomas. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Giovany1 Fontana, Scurpror.—About four 
months ago an article appeared in an illustrated 
weekly or monthly paper with some sketches from 
allegorial subjects executed by the late Signor 
Fontana. Can any one oblige me with name and 
date of the paper ? Hitpa Gamuin. 


Encravep Porrrait.—I have a small engraved 
portrait of “ Colonel James Robertson, of the West- 
minster Volunteers,” engraved by R. Woodman, 
after a miniature by L. T. Mitchell, period 1780. 
Under it are the arms of Robertson of Struan. 
Any information about it will be most “oe 


Taomas Hater, Crockmaxer, Norwicu.— 
At what period did he produce? Is anything 
known concerning him ? H. T. 


Pore Joan.—In the introduction to Déllinger’s 
* Papstfablen des Mittelalters ’ (English translation 
by A. Plummer, 1871, p. xv) there is mentioned 
a “ round game which immortalizes the memory of 
the papess.” Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me what game is referred to? Lauivs. 
[The name is, we believe, Pope Joan.) 


“GranpMotHer’s Nicutcap.”—The plant of 
which I enclose the Editor a sprig, gathered in a 
garden-bed close to where i am writing, is called 
in these parts by this quaint name—though, after 
all, is it really more quaint than the familiar ‘‘ fox- 
glove”? Grandmothers, I suppose, do often wear 
nightcaps, but foxes, I fancy, are not in the habit 
of wearing gloves, unless, perhaps, when they “ a- 
wooing go.” Is the Editor, or any correspondent, 
acquainted with this term ; and what is the proper 
botanical name of the plant ? 

JonaTHaN Bovucuikr. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 


In Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of Plant Names’ 
(1886), p. 218, the following plants are stated to be called 
by the above name in various counties : (1) Convolvulus 

ium, (2) Aconitum napellus, (3) Lychnis respertina, 

4) Anemone nemorosa, In each case the form of the 
ower would suggest the name. The leaf sent was 
not in a very satisfactory condition for examination, but 


tum napellus), If so, the old lady's nightcap would be 
of a purplish blue colour, and, bearing in mind the ex- 
tremely poisonous character of the plant, we should 
earnestly impress upon her the desirability of discard- 
ing any portion of the plant as an article of attire. If 
our correspondent will kindly enclose a flower (common 
in cottage gardens at this season), the matter could be 
at once determined,—M, T. M.] 


‘* Livx.”—In these days of universal golf we 
are all familiar with the word link, or links, as 
seems to be the correct way of writing it. 
What is its origin? It was not confined to Scot- 
land. A suburb of Malvern is called Malvern 
Link, and is an open green or common, now sur- 
rounded with houses. Chambers mentions it in 
his ‘ History of Malvern,’ 1817. He says: “The 
Link is a common on which yo many houses 
have been erected.” In Sussex, link means a high 
bank ; the very reverse of the link used for golfing. 
J. Dixow, 
[See 8 §, vii. 465; viii. 34,] 


Tue WetsamMan AND THE Frieas.—In Mr. 
Bullea’s notice of Joshua Barnes (1654-1712) in 
‘D.N. B.,’ it is stated that Barnes wrote, or pro- 

to write, a work entitled “ PAncados, or a 
supplement to the old ludicrous poem under that 
title at Trinity House, in Cambridge, upon the 
battle between the fleas and a Welshman.” Is 
that “old ludicrous poem” still extant ; and is it 
known who is the author? It would be interest- 
ing to know more about a poem with so odd a 
title. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“Oaxen.”—In the one-volume edition of ‘ The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott,’ issued in 
1841 by Robert Cadell, the following lines occur : 

With the dullest hermit I 'd rather dine 

On an oaken cake and a draught of the Tyne, 

* Harold the Dauntless,’ canto iv. st. viii. 

Is not “oaken” a misprint for oaten? It is possible 
that “oaken” is the true reading, and that the poet 
meant a cake made of the meal of acorns, but this 
seems to us very improbable. The great import- 
ance that attaches to everything that Sir Walter 
Scott wrote, and the necessity there is that the 
text of his works should be freed from errors, is a 
sufficient apology for this trivial —.. as 


of year. } 


Heratpic.—I own a little plate temp. James IT. 
(1685) and William IIL. (1699). All is engraved 
with a ducal coronet, two lions rampant and 
ducally gorged as supporters, shield four stars ; 
the tincture is, I a, azure. I am, obviously, 
no herald, and s feel very grateful if any of 
your readers will tell me to whom this coat of arms 
(motto, “ Produsse quam conspeci ”) ae 


in all probability it is the leaf of No, 2 (Aconi- 
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Cornrert Scot, Bisnor or Cuester (1556- 

1559) Masrer or Curist’s Cam- 

aniper.—Oan any of your readers give me infor- 

mation as to the birthplace or family connexions 

of the above ? F. Sanpers. 
Hoylake Vicarage. 


Tax Sranisn Lancvacr.—I shall be glad if 
any of your readers can refer me to such book or 
books as may exist giving any information on the 
three curious and interesting prefixes re, rete, re- 
quete, in colloquial Spanish. I am pretty familiar 
with grammatical literature, but never came across 
any mention of them. My own information about 
them is derived from intercourse with natives both 
here and in Spain. These three prefixes form a 
kind of three degrees of comparison, re being some- 
thing like our “very,” rete still stronger, and 
requete most forcible of all, and as we might say 
**quite too too.” They are used (1) before per- 
sonal names as a kind of joke, as in the well-known 
repepe from Pepe ; (2) most frequently before ad- 
jectives, as, for example, resalada, retesalada, 
requetesalada ; (3) before adverbs, as rebjen, rete- 
bien, requetebien; (4) before the negative, reno, 
reteno, requeteno ; (5) before expletives, as in the 
ease of recoho, releie. Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


Kentisn M.P.s tn tHe Lone PartiaMest.— 
Any assistance towards identifying more definitely 
the following M.P.s will be most acceptable. 

Capt. Augustine Skinner, M.P., Kent, 1642-53. 
He was a pronounced Rumper, one of the King’s 

dges, and survived the Restoration. Augustine 

ner, ironmonger, was elected Alderman of 
Farringdon Within in April, 1621, but discharged 
at his own request in the following month. Were 
the Alderman and the M.P. identical or related ? 
. John M.P., Canterbury, 1640-53, 

a strong iamentarian, King’s judge, and 
Restoration. 

illiam Harrison, M.P., Queenborough, 1640 
till disabled in 1643 for Rovalicen He died before 


1645. 

. Richard Lee, M.P., Rochester, 1640-48, 
was an active Parliamentary officer, and is de- 
scribed in 1642 as “‘of Rochester, Kent.” ? if 
Richard Lee, of Delee Magna, Mayor of Rochester 
in 1643 (vide Berry’s ‘ Kent Pedi », 

Thomas Webb, M.P., New Romney, 1640 till 
Thomas Webb, secre eof Ri 
who died in 1649. 0 ete 

Richard Browne, M.P., New Romney, 1641 till 
secluded in 1648. He was of Great Chart, Ashford, 
Kent, and seemingly a barrister of the Middle 
_——. Possibly either “‘ Richard Browne, of 
Southants, gent. ,” admitted to the Middle Temple 
im January, 1601, or ‘‘ Richard Browne, son and 
heir of Richard Browne, of Calne, Wilts,” admitted 
im November, 1612. Sir Roger Twisden, in his 


* Diary,’ ks of him as “‘my cosen Richard 
Browne, py or athe, man, whose memory is ever 
deere with me,” and elsewhere as “my cosen 
Richard Browne, one of the Cinque Ports, serving 
for New Romney” (Arch. Cant., +e iii, 174). 


Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Pirr Crvs.—Where can I find i 
respecting the Pitt Club, the date of its founda- 
tion, list of original members, &c.? Does the club 
still exist? I fancy I have seen a notice in the 
newspapers of an annual dinner ha been held 
within the last few years. . A. T. 

Temple. 

[See 7% S. v, 187, 357 ; vi. 89.] 


M. Lacroix’s ‘ Bibliographie 
Moliéresque’ I find the following note (p. 157): 

“*Le Etourdi; or, The Blunderer, Comedy,’ Lyon, 
1653, in-12. Nous transcrivons ce titre tel que nous 
Vavons trouvé dans ‘The Bibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature,’ de W. Th. Lowndes, et nous avouons 
humblement n’y rien comprendre. ‘ L’Etourdi’ de Moliére 
fut représenté 4 Lyon en 1653; est-il possible qu'une 
traduction anglaise de cette comédie ait été imprimée a 
Lyon (London?) la méme année, tandis que la piéce 
— francaiee ne fut publiée que dix ans plus tard, 
& Paris? Il y a certainement une erreur, que nous 
signalons, sans pouvoir en deviner |'origine.” 

Is this a mistake of Lowndes’s or does such an 
edition exist ? Fram. 

[We fail to trace in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual’ any entry such as M. Lacroix mentions. No 
such pley is mentioned in any theatrical authority. In 
the third volume of ‘A Select Collection of Moliére’s 
Plays’ a translation appears of ‘L’Etourdi’ under the 
title of ‘ The Blunderer.’ It is dedicated to Philip, Earl 
of Chesterfield. A second translation, with the same 
title, stands first in vol. i. of ‘ Moliére, French and 
English,’ 1732, 1739, and 1755. A third, also with the 
game title, is in vol, iv. of Foote’s ‘Comic Theatre,’ 
1762. ‘L’Etourdi’ was translated in or before 1667 by 
the Duke of Newcastle, and this version was given to 
Dryden, who incorporated much of it in his ‘Sir Martin 
Marr-all ; or, Feigned Innocence,’ played for the second 
time Aug. 16, 1667, at Lincoln's inn Fields. This may 
mee J be assumed to be the first English translation. 
Dryden's play was | without the author's name, 
in 1668.—Josern 


Buriat Custom.—Are there any Lincolnshire 
instances of one special road leading to a church 
being considered the “ corpse-way,” along which, 
and no other, the dead ought to be carried to the 
grave? There are, I understand, several of these 
“ corpse-ways” in Yorkshire, and I am desirous to 
learn whether they also occur south of the Humber, 
and whether there are instances of coffins being 
borne into church through one door in preference 
to another. G. W. 


Cuerry-stones.—In East Anglia there is a not 
uncommon habit among the poor, when eating 
cherries, to swallow the stones, likewise of goose- 


berries the skins, the eaters giving as a reason 
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that they digest the better. Is this so in other 
counties where cherries grow; Kent, to wit? I 
should = that is not only a child’s trick to 
esca letection, but practi uite as much b 
edalte. D. L. 


Grorce Errinctox.—His only daughter Jane 
married Robert Johnson. She was alive in 1814. 
Of what family was he? I think his son or grand- 
son lived near Colchester. 

H. M.A. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester, 


Spiper-wort “ Tawity.”—During the 
week June 16-22—that is, between the first and 
second Sundays after Trinity —a flower appeared 
in our garden, which is apparently a waif. Im- 
mediately it was greeted by the old lady of the 
household as the flower called ‘‘ Trinity,” and so 
called on account of the tradition that it always 
flowered on Trinity Sunday. The flower is actually 
spider-wort (Tradescantia virginica), but the 
origin of the name is obvious, from the three sepals 
and three deep-blue petals of which it consists. 
The fact of the second name, “ Trinity,” I can find 
stated in no botanical work ; but its genuineness 
was further attested by another person on the 
following day. Is this name generally known; and 
in what districts? The fitness of the name is 
obvious, and it is worth putting on record. I may 
add that I am no botanist, and a botanist of skill 
may be able to supply me with printed references. 
The plant is figured in Hibberd and Hulme’s 
* Familiar Garden Flowers,’ pt. xlv. 


Cuares SaYte. 
2, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 


or Wrrenam.—Will any of your 
readers kindly inform me if William of Wykeham 
was ever married? It is, of course, generally 
anderstood that the marriage of priests was for- 
bidden at this period ; but in a pedigree I possess 
(otherwise well authenticated) it is stated that 
one Thomas Wolriche, of Alconbury, married 
Frances, a daughter of William Wykeham, Bishop 
of Winchester. The life of Wykeham, by Louth, 
Bishop of London, is, unfortunately, not accessible 
to me, or possibly that may throw some light 
upon the subject. J. Lurrrect Parmer. 


Peter Brnson.—Can any of your readers 
supply me with information regarding Peter 
Benson, whose name appears in the Patent Rolls 
of Ireland, Charles I., a.p. 1629, as having been 
granted 1,500 acres of land in Donegal under title 
of the manor of Shraghmurlar, barony “ a ? 

. W. 


Cottiys's ‘Ops To tae Passtons.’—This once 
famous poem was written about 1747, and used to 
be a favourite piece for recitation. Is it known 
who set it to music ?—for it used to be often per- 
formed by amateurs. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 


Beplies. 
PRONUNCIATION OF SEA. 
(8 §. viii. 4.) 

Pror. Seat has assuredly drawn too precise an 
inference from the instances he gives in expressing 
the opinion that ‘‘we may hence safely conclude 
that the change of pronunciation of sea (from say to 
see) took place towards the close of the eighteenth 
century”; for the transition commenced as early 
as the days of Dryden. fk 

It may be taken that the accustomed pronuncia- 
tion before the eighteenth century was as George 
Herbert indicated it in the proverb— 

He that will learn to pray, let him go to sea; 
but Dryden wrote the lines 

Art thou of Bethlem's noble College free ? 

Stark, staring mad, that thou wouldst tempt the Sea? 
and these were quoted by Addison in No. 55 of the 
Spectator (May 3, 1711). 

Again, in the Weekly Miscellany of June 23, 
1733 (quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
iii. p. 312) is to be found ‘A Meditation on 
Solitude,’ with some “beautiful Lines from Mr. 
Norris's Poem call’d the ‘ Prospect,’” two of which 
are :— 

When just about to try that unknown Sea, 
What a strange Moment will that be ! 

The transitional state, however, is best repre- 
sented in the sixth volume of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, that for 1736. On 45 is given 
Colley Cibber’s ‘ New Year's Ode,’ with the con- 
cluding chorus :— 

While truth and virtue guide the helm, 
Secure we range the seas ; 
While George, with justice, sways the realm, 
With pride the land obeye. 
But on p. 158 is a prize epigram containing the 
lines :— 
A voyage, my only dear, says she, 
Why will bn wan the faithless sea ! 
es 284, however, are some ‘“‘club verses” 
which declare 
Better we all were in our graves, 
Than live in slavery to slaves; 
Worse than the anarchy at sea, 
Where fishes on each other prey. 
And again, on p. 416, are verses “on the Nuptial 
of the Prince of Wales,” in which sea is rhymed to 


survey. 
ion in the second of two ‘ Verses to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Oxford,’ had the modern pro- 
nunciation :— 
What Patron this, a doubt must be, 
Which none but you can clear, 
Or father Francis, cross the sea, 
Or else Earl Edward here. 
Dr. Watts (who died in 1748, or four years 
after Pope) also adopted the modern style in his 
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‘Launching into Eternity,’ incladed among his 
* Lyric Poems,’ where he wrote :— 

It was a brave attempt advent’rous he, 

Who in the first ship broke the unknown sea. 

The same transition of pronunciation is to be 
simultaneously noted, of course, in regard to tea. 
The earliest English advertisement of that com- 
modity (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. i. 511) describes it, 
in 1658, as “‘ Tay, alias Tee”; but the former was 
long the pronunciation. Prior, in his ballad of 
‘Down Hall’ (which, I believe, is of the date of 
1715) alludes to— 

A nymph with that divides the high 

And into 4 puddle of 
Pope’s references are classic :— 

Soft yielding minis to Water glide away, 

And sip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea, 
is from the first canto of ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ 
just as 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes Tea, 
is from the third. But Churchill, in ‘The Ghost’ 
(1762), wrote of 

Matrons, who toss the cup, and see 
The grounds of fate in grounds of tea, 
And Johnson is said to have addressed to Mrs, 
Thrale the extempore verse :— 
And now, I pray thee, Hetty dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 
With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea, 
An American poet, Timothy Dwight, in his 
‘Greenfield Hill,’ later, however, had the lines— 
To inhale from proud Nanking a sip of tea, 
And wave a courtesy trim and flirt away. 

The transition, moreover, was of an all-round 
character, for it applied to flea equally as to sea 
and tea, The lines are sufficiently familiar :— 

So naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 
But, although the pronunciation is now altered, 
one cannot be certain which Cowper used in 
* Charity,’ when he wrote— 
Whether he measure earth, compute the sea, 
Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or split a flea ; 
The solemn trifler with his boasted skill 
Toils much, and is a solemn trifler still, 
for, as Pror. Sxear has noted, the poet rhymed at 
different periods sea as see and say. 

It is to be further observed that, al we still 
sound ea as ay in great, we have to do so, 
save in remote country districts where old 
nunciations linger the longest, in beat, meat, aket 
ALF 


seat, and treat. rep F, Rossiys. 


Paor. Sxear is not quite accurate in conclud- 


ing that the pronunciation changed “from say to 
see” in the og 


hteenth century, unless he refers to | 


literature solely. Here in the West that change 

has not been recognized by vernacular speakers. 

We still invariably zay that we are going to 2s 

the say. The sharp s in sea is sometimes altered 

to z by facetious writers of dialect, but in so doing 

they give themselves away. F, T. E:.wortuy. 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Surely two pronunciations of sea prevailed 
during century, and it is hardly safe to con- 
clude that the change of pronunciation from say to 
see took place towards its close. The following 
quotations for the pronunciation see have at once 
occu! to me :— 

A place there is, betwixt earth, air, and seas, 
Where, from Ambrosia, Jove retires for ease. 
‘The Dunciad,’ bk. ii. Ul. 83-4. 
Extols the treasures of the stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease. 
Goldsmith, ‘ The Traveller,’ ll. 67-8. 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea; 


And are we only yet repaid by thee ? 
Collins, ‘ Eclogue IL,’ ll. 37-8. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Keste anp ‘Tae Caristian Year’ (8 §. 
viii. 6).—If Mr. Lynw will please to refer to 
Herodotus, he will see that it was especially in the 
time of his success, as well as because of it, that 
Xerxes wept ; so that it was not out of place for 
Keble to speak of him as a conqueror, for such was 
a proper description of him at the time. In Hero- 
dotus, ‘ Polymnia,’ ch. xlv. it is :— 

‘Qs & dpa wdvra pév tov 
TOV veav aroKexpuppévov, Tas axrads 
cai ta ABvonvav media 
évOatra éwvrdv * pera 
Touro, 

It was out of this incongruity, as it seemed to 
him, that the subsequent conversation of Arta- 
banus with him arose—the contrast between the 
two states of feeling (chap. xlvi.) :— 

Bacrrév, as todd 
épydoeo viv Te kal mporepov ; paxapicas 
yap cewvrov daxpvas, 

Xerxes especiall ks of himself as a future 
* conqueror ” in (chap. 1.) :— 

vorriropev Oricw, 

There is more to the same effect. 

Ep. MarsHatu. 


Is it possible in grammar that the line 
This were a conqueror’s grief 
can apply particularly to Xerxes? The word were, 
thus poetically used, has the sense of would be or 
might be, but not, so far as I know, the sense of 
was, so as to make an actual assertion. The 


e's 


cane 
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thought in question, says the poet, might occur to 
a victorious monarch of this world, and an historical 
instance is referred to where it did occur to a 
monarch; but there is no statement that that 
monarch was a conqueror. The line is general, not 


As to royal coxswains, certainly the only case I 
remember is the celebrated one of King Edgar 
ty down the Dee to Chester by a crew of eight 

ings ; but there can be no reason why a king 
should not steer a ship or a boat, and Keble only 
says it might be. 

The son of the Archbishop has written a most 
unacceptable paper about dear John Keble. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Aw Otp Parytine (8 S. vii. 489; viii. 
12).—Referring to Mr. Curisti2’s note, I now send 
you a copy of the inscription and an improved 
translation :— 

“ Magdalena Pfalk, Graf Johann von Zweibriicken 
Gemahlin, Eine Tochter Herzogs Wilhelm su Siilcb, 
undc¢ Marien Erzherzoginn von Oesterreich, deren Herr 
Vater Keyszer Ferd. j. die Frau Mutter Marien Konig- 
liche Erbprincessin von Ungern, gebohren den 2 Novem- 
bria, Ao. 1553.” 

Magdalena Pfalk, wife of Count John of Zweibriicken, 
a daughter of Duke William of Siilch and of Maria, 
Archduchess of Austria, whose father was Emperor 
Ferdinand I., and mother Maria, Princess Royal of 
Hungary. Born November 2, 1553. 

Payne. 

Southsea. 


Mrs. Pitt, Acrress viii. 47).—The 
date of her death may be arrived at by following 
up the indications given in the ‘ Autobiography’ of 
her grandson, Thomas Dibdin. On p. 264, vol. i. 
edition 1834), he records that she was buried two 
ys prior to the production of his ‘ The Volcano ; 
or, the Rival Harlequins’ at Covent Garden 
Theatre; and in a paragraph which he quotes from 
“a morning journal” of the following day, the 
death is said to have taken place “on Wednesday 
last.” The ‘ Thespian Dictionary ’ (1802) says she 
died February, 1800. It is probable that the 
quite indispensable and almost impeccable Genest 
gives the exact date, but I am not able to make 
the reference. I do not know Mrs. Pitt’s baptismal 
name. It may interest Unpan to learn that there 
is asmall engraved portrait of her as Lady Wish- 
fort (“Dodd ad viv. del., Walker sc., published 
by T. Lowndes & Partners, Oct. 26,1776”). There 
is also a small full-length in oil by Hogarth in the 
valuable collection at the Garrick Club. Descrip- 
tions of her playing are to be found, ¢.g., in Hugh 
Kelly’s ‘Thespis’ and Pasquin’s ‘Children of 
Thespis.’ I am anxious to increase my slender 
stock of information regarding Mrs. Pitt, and 


should be much — to Urnsan for any addition, 
especially her birth- 


te (1721 is probably the year) 


and her maiden name, which may, however, have 
been Pitt, as Thomas Dibdin (i. 21) mentions her 
brother, ‘‘ Cecil Pitt, Esq., of Dalston.” I have 
been told that she was related to the Pitts who 


were noted in politics. 
Epw. 

Ormes View, Liscard, Cheshire. 

The obituary notice in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, January, 1800, vol. Ixx. parti., p. 84, records 
that Mrs. Pitt, the grandmother of Charles Dibdin, 
jun., was for upwards of forty years an actress at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

An inscription on the upright stone covering 
the family grave of Charles and Mary Dibdin in 
the now sadly neglected burial-ground of St. 
James’s Chapel, Pentonville, furnishes the in- 
formation that Mrs. Ann Pitt died Dec. 18, 
1799, aged seventy-eight years. 

Other inscriptions on the same stone com- 
memorate the above-named Charles Dibdin, 
Esq., born Oct. 27, 1767, died Jan. 14, 1833 ; 
Mary, his wife, died Aug. 20, 1816, in her thirty- 
fifth year; and Mrs. Harriet Dibdin, who died 
Dee. 10, 1814. 

The under-named children of Charles and Mary 
Dibdin lie interred in the same grave: John 
Bates, born March 23, 1798, died May 10, 1828 ; 
Charles Richard, born Dec. 20, 1800, died Dec. 5, 
1820; Frances Holmes, born Jan. 27, 1804, died 
Feb, 25, 1805 ; Thomas Chatteris, born Aug. 16, 
1809, died Nov. 8, 1813; and Edward Henry, 


a twin, who died Sept. 20, 1813, aged twelve days. 
Danizt 


This famous actress of old women, who, as Tate 
Wilkinson says, “nursed many Juliets,” died 
Dec, 18, 1799, aged seventy-nine. Her Christian 
name was Ann. Wu. Dovetas. 

1, Brixton Road, 


Some Dibden Pitts were actors during the 
present half century in London and the country, 
and may survive. 


‘Tae Suavine or §. viii. 46).— 
I suspect that W. B. is unaware of the rule which 
prevails in most large libraries. One may “steym” 
a book which is already lent by leaving a 
with the ee will send oe as soon as 
it is brought in. I ex the simple explanation 
is that ‘A Marriage at Bea’ was asked for, and ‘The 
Shaving of Shagpat ’ was not. 

Pavt Brervey. 


Tae Tents Bratitrupe : “ Beat Poss!DENTES” 
(8" S. vii. 308, 492).—Grotius, in his ‘De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis’ (lib. ii. cap. ii. sec. 8), says :— 

“Non concedendum hoc si pari necessitate ipse pos- 
sessor teneatur: nam in pari causa, possidentis melior 
est conditio,” 

“Hoc” refers to the pristine right, in extreme 
necessity, of using things as if they had remained 
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common. Grotius, to illustrate this limitation of 
the rights of ey quotes Lactantius as saying 

does not do amiss who abstains from 
oe a drowning man from a plank, or a 
wounded man from his horse, even for the sake of 
his own preservation. (See Lact., ‘Div. Inst.,’ 
lib. v. cap. xvi.) He also quotes Cicero and Curtius 
in illustration. 

Tn lib, i. cap. xxiii, sec, 11 Grotius says, when 
speaking of the greater obligation to seek for a 
compromise before going to war which rests on 
the claimant :— 

“Ut enim in pari causa melior sit possidentis con- 
ditio, non civili tantum juri sed et naturali convenit.” 

Rosert Prerpornt. 


It may not be possible to point out the first use 
of this expression ; but the origin of it from the 
legal phrases of the same meaning seems certain. 
It appears so in ‘ Quelque six mille Proverbes et 
Aphorismes usuels, empruntés A notre ge et aux 
siécles derniers,’ par le P. Ch. Cahier, S.J., Paris, 
1856, p. 562: “ Possidentis melior est conditio.’ 
—Unde: ‘qui possidet dicitur beatus.’” The 
legal maxims are: ‘* Possessor in pari causa potior 
haberi debet,” 1 in pari. “Possidentis causa 
melior est, cum de duorum lucro queritur,” 1. 
nemo predo. ‘‘In pari delicto vel causa potior 
(al. melior) est conditio possidentis.” (P. Bonif. 
VIIL., ‘Sexti Decretal.,’ lib, v. tit. xii, “De 
regulis juris,” reg. Ixv.) 

“In pari delicto potior est conditio possidentis ” 
appears in Warren’s “Table of English Maxims,” 
in his ‘Legal Studies.’ In ‘N. & Q.,’ 78. iii. 
273, Mr. A. R. Ssitrero points out that the 
frequent use of it by Prince Bismarck comes 
from its use by Frederick the Great (Carlyle’s 
*Fr.,’ bk. iv. ch. xi). Biichmann, in his ‘ Ge- 
fliigelte Worte,’ only refers to it as from Horace, 
but notes the variation. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sacypers (8" §, vii. 409, 514).—I always under- 
stood that Miss Louisa Saunders, sometime mistress 
of a school at Cottage Grove, Mile End, E., who 
died at Eastbourne, July 30, 1885, aged sixty- 
eight, was a descendant of the Rev. Laurence 
Saunders. This information, although not autho- 
ritative, may help Mr. W. Butiock in discovering 
the martyr’s present representative. 

Gro. F. Tupor SHerwoop. 

Tae Deate Microse S. viii. 45).—Mr. 
Manrsnatt is mistaken. The discovery is recent. 
The microbes which the very high powers of 
modern microscopes have revealed were entirely 
unknown in the days of Garmannus and Haupt- 
mann. That specific microbes constitute the 
essence of specific diseases is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of modern science. Calling 
death an animalcule is clearly a figure of —_ 

S. James A. Satter, F.R.S. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Cuitp Marriages (8 §. vii. 447, 519).—The 
stupid, but well-informed Chalmers tells us that 
the child-wife of Symonds d’Ewes was “ Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Clopton, of Essex, an 
—- beauty, not fourteen years old”; and 
adds that “his passion for her seems to have in- 
creased almost to a degree of extravagance, even 
after she was his wife.” 

Epwarp H. Marsatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


On p. 37, vol. i, of the ‘ Autobiography and 
Correspondence of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, Bart,’ 
1845, I read :— 

“Sir William Clopton, elder brother to the said 
Walter [Clopton, of Kentwell]}, married Anne, the first 
daughter of the said Sir Thomas Barnardiston, by whom 
he had issue Anne, his sole daughter and heir, my 
[Simonds D’Ewes’s] now wife.” 

This, as to the lady’s name, is the information 
—s A. W. wants. On p. 52 of the same volume I 

“The following Shrove, this very Shrove Sunday 
after the marriage of the Elector Palatine and Eliza- 

th, daughter of James I., ¢,¢., 1613), aleo was borne 
Dame Anne D’Ewes, my dear and faithful wife, at Clare 
Priory, in the county of Suffolk; Sir Thomas Barnardis- 
ton, her grandfather, then dwelling there: so as she 
ever observed the account of her age from that Princess 
her nuptial day, as I informed Charles, Prince Elector 
Palatine, her son and heir, in the year 1635, when we 
both went to Newmarket to see his Highness.” 

On p. 134 following Sir Simonds says he was, 
in 1626, “admitted to be a suitor” to this young 
lady. On p. 322 we read :— 

“It pleased God, out of his infinite goodness and 
mercy unto me far above my desert, to add a final end 
to my cares and suspicions, upon the 24th dayof October 
[i628] by the blessed solemnization of our espousals in 

lackiriars Church [London }.” 

The text repeatedly states that the happy pair 
constantly lived a and travelled together from that 
date, Further, see pp. 416, 417, 419, 420, 428, and 
431 of the same text. As to one of H. A. W.’s 
inquiries, he will especially notice a statement on 
the above-named p. 417. D’Ewes’s first child was 
born April 30, 1630. As to Lady D’Ewes’s birth 
see p. 258, vol. ii. of the ‘Correspondence,’ &c. 
She died July, 1641. F. G. 8. 

See ‘Early Marriages,’ 6 S. vi. 347 ; vii. 91, 
134 ; viii. 94, 176, 413, 524; ix. 236; also ‘A 
Hundred Years between the Marriage of a Father 
and his Son,’ 6" S, ix. 465; x. 138. 

CeLer eT Avpax. 


HecatomMs” RHYMED ‘‘ Gtoom ” S. - 


vii. 166; viii. 54)—Before Mr. Epwarp H. 
MarRsHALL rr his note, he should have as- 
sured himself of the “bard of Twickenham’s” 


pronunciation of “dome.” To jadge from the 
following passages, the bard pronounced “ dome” 
as I do, that is, as rhyming with ‘* home,” and cer- 
tainly not as “doom.” 


‘ 
‘ 
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Pope rhymes ‘‘ dome” with “home,” ‘‘ Rome,” 
and “ gnome ”:— 
She bids him wait her to her sacred Dome : 
Well pleas’d he enter’d, and confess’d his home. 
‘The Dunciad,’ bk. i., ll. 265-6, 
Thus when we view some well-proportion’d dome, 
The world's just wonder, and ev'n thine, 0 Rome !) 
o single parts unequally surprize, 
All comes united to th’ admiring eyes, 
* An Essay on Criticism,’ Il. 247-50. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the dismal dome. 

* The Rape of the Lock,’ canto iv., ll. 17-18. 
**Tomb” he rhymes with “bloom” (‘ Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot,’ ll. 257-8, ‘The Dunciad,’ iv. 
ll. 513-14) and also with “‘ come” (‘To Mrs, M. 
B. on her Birthday,’ ll. 19-20). 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss, 


Sotomon-cunpy ” (8" S. viii. 29).— Halliwell, 
in his ‘Dictionary of Archaisms and Provincial- 
isms,’ describes salmon-gundy to be a mixture of 
apples, onions, veal, or chicken, and pickled her- 
rings, minced fine, and eaten with oil and vinegar. 
Hence a nickname for a cook. 

Everarp Howe Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaisms 
and Provincialisms’ has ; “Salmon-gundy. Apples, 
onions, veal, or chicken, and pickled herrings, 
minced fine, and eaten with oil et vinegar. Hence 
nickname a = Cf. also Grose’s ‘Classical 

ictionary of the Vulgar Tongue.’ Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ has “ 

F, ©. Birxseck Terry. 

Salmagundi, of course ; made of pickled herring 
minced up raw with pepper, vinegar, &c. From 
‘Sea Words and Sea Phrases used along the Suf- 
folk Coast,’ by Edward Fitzgerald, communicated 
by him to the East Anglian News. 


H. Master. 
Stoke Newington, 


Tae Iconoctasm or Jonn Suaxkespeare (8% 
8. vii. 328 ; viii. 17).—A. H. at the last reference 
does not answer my question. I have yet to learn 
that the rearing of a midden heap is an act of 
iconoclasm. Moreover, this violation of sanitary 
law is recorded in all the biographies. The de- 
facing of an image appears to be a newly discovered 
fact, and I am anxious to learn whence it ori- 

inated, W. A. Henpersoy. 

Dublin. 

Inscription on Rive S. viii. 28). 


In vi. iii. 78 there is one of his sayings, a repartee: 
“ Repercutiendi multa sunt genera, venustissimum, 
uod etiam similitudine aliqua verbi adjuvatur; ut 
rachalus dicenti suelio, ‘si hoc ita est, is in exilium’; 
‘si non est ita, redis,’ inquit,” 

Tacitus has, in ‘ Hist.,’ i. xc., “Galerii Trachili 
ingenio Othonem uti credebatur”; and in ii. lix., 
“Trachalum adversus criminantes Galeria, uxor 
Vitellii, protexit.” Ep. MarsHALL. 


§. vii. 287, 336, 474, 
515).—Those of your readers who are interested 
in this subject may like to see the following little 
poem of Leconte de Lisle’s, as it may be unknown 
to some of them, as it was to myself until quite 
recently. It is one of the series entitled “ Chansons 

cossaises,” and it appears to be imitated, but not at 
all closely, from Burns's pretty song ‘ Bessy and 
her Spinning-wheel.’ I do not like the idea in the 
last stanza, but it is a matter of taste. Bessy does 
not mention this amongst the joys conferred, or to 
be conferred, upon her by her “ rock and reel”: — 
La Chanson du Rouet. 

O mon cher rouet, ma blanche bobine, 

Je vous aime mieux que lor et l'argent ! 

Vous me donnez tout, lait, beurre et farine, 

Et le gai logis, et le vétersent. 

Je vous aime mieux que I’or et l’argent, 

O mon cher rouet, ma blanche bobine ! 

O mon cher rouet, ma blanche bobine, 

Vous chantez dés l'aube avec les oiseaux ; 

Eté comme hiver, chanvre ou laine fine, 

Par vous, jusqu’au soir, charge les fuseaux. 

Vous chantez dés l'aube avec les oiseaux, 

O mon cher rouet, ma blanche bobine ! 

O mon cher rouet, ma blanche bobine, 

Vous me filerez mon suaire étroit 

Quand, prés de mourir, et courbant l'échine, 

Je ferai mon lit éternel et froid, 

Vous me filerez mon suaire étroit, 

O mon cher rouet, ma blanche bobine ! 


JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


JocrTetec” (8 §, vii. 506).—If evidence 
were wanted to show that a jockteleg is not neces- 
sarily a sheath-knife it would be found in Burns’s 
‘Hallowe'en.’ The young people described in 
that poem pull cabbage-stalks, as one of the forms 
observed on the occasion :— 

An’ gif the custoc 's sweet or sour 

Wi’ joctelegs they taste them. 

That is, they dig out the pith with their knives, 
and test its quality, to enable them to draw in- 
ferences ing the tempers of their coming 
partners. Peasants, in Burns's day or the days of 
any one else, were not in the habit of carrying 
sheath-knives, and the poet’s annotators therefore 


—This appears to be the ring of Galerius Trachalus, 
an orator ae with Quintilian, who fre- 
quently mentions him. In lib. xii. c. v. § 5 there | 
is:— 

“ Habuit oratores setas nostra copiosiores, sed cum 
diceret, eminere inter sequales Trachalus videbatur.”’ 


simply explain the word as “a knife,” “a clasp- 
knife,” “‘a pocket-knife,” “a knife named from 
the maker, Jacques de Lidge,” &c. See editions 
of Burns by Chambers, Scott Douglas, Macpherson, 
Logie Robertson, and others. In Jamieson’s 


|‘ Scottish Dictionary,’ s.v., the definition given is 
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** folding knife,” while there is added a legend of 
James VLI., to the effect that, after going to pwr tg 
he one day puzzled his courtiers by saying to a 
stable-boy, “Callan, hae, there’s thretty pennies, 
gae wa, and buy me a jockteleg,” &c. It is further 
stated, on the authority of Grose’s ‘ Provincial 
Glossary,’ that “ Liége formerly supplied Scotland 
with cutlery.” “Jocktaleg” is Allan Ramsay's 
Tomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


I think the following extract from ‘ Handley 
Cross ; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt,’ first ed., p. 409, 
will bear out what Mr. N. News says about 
“jockteleg” being what we, as boys, called a 
“shut knife”: “‘Sink ar’s left mar yy 
ahint,’ says Pigg, wanting to cut off the fox’s 
brush. ‘ Has ony on ye gettena knife?’” The 
cart-horsed countryman has one, &c. Here “ Jack- 
a-legs” is evidently ‘‘ Newcassel” for the further 
Scotland “ jockteleg.” 

Wa. Granam F, Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts, 


I have always understood that this word was 
supposed to be a corruption not of “John de 
Liege,” but of Jacques de Lidge. In the North 
of England the form used is “‘jackalegs” or 
“jockelegs.” The term is used for a clasped 
pocket-knife. Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ defines the 
word as being equivalent to a folding knife. 

F. ©, Terry. 


Cuitp’s Porm (8 §. viii. 49).—I have heard 
in Yorksbire the following variants of the pro- 
verbial expression about “ wishes ”:— 

If wishes were dishes, 
And dishes were horses, 
All beggars would ride. 
Another saying is :— 
If wishes would bide, 
Beggars would ride. 
Then there is the Scottish proverb :— 
If wishes were horses, beggars wad ride, 
And a’ the warld be drooned in pride, 
F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


This, in the form which is given, occurs in J. O, 
Halliwell’s ‘Nursery Rhymes of England,’ J. R. 
Smith publisher, s.a., at “Fourth Class: Pro- 
verbs,” Ixxxii., p. 69. The first of the two lines, 
with the French equivalent, is in Hazlitt’s ‘ English 
Proverbs,’ 1882, p. 233. He also refers to Halli- 
well, The French is :— 

Si souhaits furent vrais 
Pastoreaux eeroient rois. 
Ep. 


This will be found in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes’ with the variant given by the Editor of 
*‘N. &Q.’ Mr. Hazlitt, ‘ Proverbs,’ 1882, p. 233, 
draws attention to the fact that a large silver 
watch is called a turnip in popular phraseology. 


— gives the following reading of the first two 


If wishes would bide, 
Beggars would ride, 
Everard Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I was taught: “If wishes were dishes, and 
dishes were horses, every beggar might ride.” 
Pavut Brierey. 


Rev. Piccorr (8" 8. vii. 325, 458).— 
I omitted to add to my list the following extracts 
from ‘Liber Hibernz,’ vol. i. p. 33: “ Olerks of 
the Market and Measures in and throughout the 
whole kingdom: (Ireland) George Piggott and 
John Walmesley, gent., Thos. Travers, deceased, 
and Robt. Cage surrendered patent Sept. 4, 1623. 
George Piggott, Esq., Persuvent at Arms, without 
fee, patent dated Nov. 9, 1638. George Piggott 
and Geo. Harwood, t., former patent surren- 
dered, patent dated 24, 1666.” Who was 
this George Piggott ? 


Dundrum, co. Down. 


Bucktann’s ‘Reriquiz Ditvvianz’ S, 
vii. 28, 75, 136, 238).—This poem may be found in 
‘ Fugitive Poems,’ p. 22, collected by the late Prof. 
C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D., published in 1869, and 
is there entitled ‘Ono the Hyzenas’ Den at Kirk- 
dale, near Kirkby Moorside, in Yorkshire, dis- 
covered a.D. 1821,’ and is signed “ William Cony- 
beare [i.¢., Dean Conybeare], 1822.” Verse 8 rans: 

I know how they fared every day, 

Can tell Sunday from Saturday's dinner ; 
What rats they devoured, can say,* 

When the game of the forest grew thinner. 

At p. 80 is a ‘ Latin Epitaph on Professor Buck- 
land,’ by John Conybeare. At p. 81 a 
entitled ‘Picture of a Professor's Rooms [i.¢., 
Buckland’s] in C. O. C., Oxford,’ signed P. B. 
Duncan, 1821. At p. 85, ‘Specimen of a Geological 
Lecture,’ by Prof. Buckland, attributed to Dr. 
Shuttleworth, late Bishop of Chichester. At p. 87 
is an ‘ Elegy intended for Professor Buckland,’ by 
Archbishop Whately, Dec. 1, 1820. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wauister-poor vi. 488 ; vii. 112, 172). 
—I have frequently heard my uncle, who was a 
native of Somerset, used the expression “a whister- 
poop under the ear,” in the sense of a cuff or box 
on the ear. Cuas. Jas. Firer. 


(8 §. vii. 7, 98, 158, 258, 334, 
457; viii. 12, 55).—Like R. B. S., I am a lauder 
of the acted time. The bandilor I do not think 


* An appended note says :— 
For rats and mice, and such emall deer, 
Had been Tom’s food for many a year. 


Jackson Picorrt. 
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I much affected, but the whirligig I was very fond 
of, and have shown dozens of modern boys how to 
make it. My brother and I once made a gigantic 
one; our disc was more than a foot across and 
nearly an inch thick ; we fitted a strong cord and 
a cross handle at each end, and worked it between 
us. It took us some trouble to get up speed, but 
at last we did, and the noise made astonished us. 
Suddenly smack went our cord, both sides at once, 
and the thing flew over the garden with really 
frightful force. We surveyed its course with 
horror : a cucumber-frame it would have smashed 
to atoms ; a small child it would have stunned, if 
not killed. the balls no harm ; but we did 
not again apply t ista principle in such a 
style. O. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“THe NEARER THE KIRK, THE FURTHER FROM 
Grace” (8" §. viii. 28)—For early instances of 
the use of this proverb, and its English equivalent, 
“The nearer the Church, the further from God,” 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. x. 471; xi. 21; 5" S. xi. 8, 
98. 158. Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The ‘N. E. D.,’ under “Church,” meaning 
No. 12, has ‘The nerer the chyrche the fer fro 
Crist,” with the reference a 1450 MS. Douce 52. 
15. The French and the Welsh, as well as the 
Scotch, have similar sayings. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5* 8. 
xi. 8, 98, 158. G. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


This proverb is used by Cyril Tourneur in ‘ The 
Atheist’s Tragedie,’ 1611, I. iv.:— 
“ Bel. Come, set forward to the church. 
“Seba. And verifie the Prouerbe—The nearer the 
Church, the further from God.” 
It occurs also in John Heywood’s ‘ Proverbes,’ 
1546, p. 35, reprint 1874 :— 
But first declare 
Where yours and your wives rich kinsfolkes do dwell. 
Envyronned about us (quoth hee), which sheweth well, 
The neer to the church, the further from God. 
The editor, Mr. Julian Sharman, has in a note : 
Qui est prés de I'Eglise est souvent loin de Dieu,’’— 
* Les Proverbes Communs,’ circa 1500. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Datrrmpces, Earts or Starr (8 §. vii. 301, 
330, 394).—In his note on this subject, Mr. Hatt 
throws some doubt on the date assigned by me to 
the creation of the baronetcy of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
which, according to Solly, he says, was granted in 
1697, not 1698; and he adds, ‘‘ What are the 
facts?” I can only say that, to the best of my 
knowledge, the date is as I gave it—viz., 1698. I 
do not know what is the we of Solly’s authority 
(I presume the reference is to the author of the 
“Index of Hereditary Titles of Honour,’ 1880); 
but all the ordinary sources give the date as 1698; 


and, moreover, the present baronet, Sir Walter | jong time 


Hamilton-Dalrymple, to whom I referred the point, 
assures me that the date is 1698, and that that is 
the year inscribed on the Nova Scotia badge of 
the in his possession. 
Oswatp Huwrer Brarr, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Sr. Marie Overte (8" §. viii. 68).—Stow tells 
us that this church, long before the Conquest, was 
a house of sisters, which had the oversight and 
profits of a traverse ferry over the Thames. This 
house was afterwards converted into a college of 
priests, who in place of the ferry built a bridge of 
timber, and afterwards in its place a bridge of 
stone. In 1106 the church was again founded as 
a priory, which was surrendered to Henry VIII. 
in 1539. 

I have never seen a satisfactory explanation of 
the name Overie. Two etymologies are possible, 
both of which involve the hypothesis that the termi- 
nation -ie represents O.E. ige (iege), the dative 
case of ig (ieg), an island, land by water, which 
word is probably also found in the latter part of 
the name of Surrey, O.E. Sasr-ige. 

The element “over” may represent (1) O.E. 
ofer, over, across, in which case the name Overie 
would mean “the water-land across the river,” or 
(2) O.E. dfer, a river-bank, a shore, in which case 
Overie would mean “the water-land on the 
river bank.” A, L, Marnew. 

Oxford. 


“Over” is found in many town suburbs sepa- 
rated by a river from the parent town; thus, 
Northover, Southover, Eastover, &c.; and I have 
always connected it with the shout of “Over!” when 
a traveller wishes to draw the attention of a ferry- 
man across the water. St. Marie Overie is closely 
identified with the old ferry from the Southwark 
Clink to Dowgate Dock—Dowgate meaning 
‘water gate”; so Overie is ‘‘ over the rye,” or 
water, ¢., across the water. A. H. 


Mrs. Sopn1a Witttams (8" S. vi. 3, 93).—Tn 
the ‘ Annual Register,’ under date Feb, 18, 1771, 
I find the following entry :— 

“Mrs. Cornelys has been twice fined 50/, for having 
operas (stiled Harmonic Meetings) at Carlisle House, 
Soho Square. Guadagni has been fined 50/. for singing 
in the opetas, and there are two other informations 
against him for the same. There is also another in- 
formation against Mrs, Cornelys, for having public 


masquerades at the same house.’ 
These informations seem to have ended Gua- 
dagni’s London career, and to have driven him 
out of the country. My grandfather thus speaks 
of him of his ‘ Musical Reminiscences ’:— 

“In the spring of 1784, passing through Padua, I went 
to a grand matey the dow of St. Antonio, when, it 
being Whit Sunday, and, of course, a festival, I had the 
good fortune to hear a motetto, or anthem, sung by Gua- 
dagni, of whom I bad heard very much, as he had for a 


been a great favourite in England, which he 
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left in the year 1771. When he sang as first man at our 
opera he was uncommonly handsome, and a remarkably 
good actor; Garrick himself having taken pains to in- 
struct him. His voice was then a soprano of the finest 
description, and his performance, particularly of Orfeo, 
was described as having been delightful, He was now 
advanced in years, and sang as contralto; his voice was 
still full and well toned, and his style appeared to me 


_ excellent. He belonged to the choir of the church in 


which I heard him, where alone he ever sang, and that 
only on a few icular occasions. As he retained a 
t partiality for England, and bad been much noticed 
y my family, he no sooner heard I wis in the town 
than he came to call upon me, and insisted on my taking 
coffee at his house, where he entertained me, not with 
singing, which I should have liked much better, but 
with exhibiting fantoccini on a little stage, in which he 
took great delight. I learnt lately that he died one year 
after I saw him [in 1785}.” 

In the ‘Annual Register,’ under date Dec. 23, 
1772, I find the following :— 

“* Mrs, Cornelys’ house and furniture, in Soho Square, 
was sold by auction for 10,2002.” 

Farther information about the celebrated Mrs. 
Cornelys will be found in a book, recently pub- 
lished by Dulau & Co., Soho Square, entitled, 
‘Soho and its Associations,’ by rge Clinch ; 
also in ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ vol. i. p. 136, edition 
1796 ; in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
an article by Henry Tedder, F.S.A.; and in Bart- 
hold’s ‘ Geschichlichen Persdnlichkeiten in Jacob 
Casanova’s Memoiren,’ vol. ii. pp. 217, 226, 231; 
besides, of course, those works already named by 
correspondents to ‘N. & Q.’ According to the 
‘Memoirs of Frederica Wilhelmina, sister of 
Frederick II., Mrs. Cornelys played a disastrous 
réle in the contemplated marriage of that pri 
with the Markgraf Frederick of Bayreuth. 

Ricnarp Epecumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


” (8 §. vii. 449; viii. 78).— 
Mr. Férer has not read my query carefully when 
he asks for “‘a genuine spelling of the name, say 
ante 1200.” I quoted the spelling from ‘ Boldon 
Buke,’ and that ‘Domesday’ of the north country 
was compiled, as appears in its opening paragrapb, 
“Anno Incarnationis Dominice millesimo cen- 
tertio, ad Sancti Cuth- 

rti in Quadragesima,” &c. @ paragraph in 
which the name occurs reads thus :— 

“ Prior de Dunelm. habet Muglyngwyc, sicut in carta 

am ipde habet continetur, tam de gratia et dono 

piscopi quam in escambium de Herdewic.” 
Rica. Wetrorp. 


Arruor’s (8 §S. viii. 10).— 
Timbe’s ‘ Curiosities of London’ says :— 

“ Arthur's Club House by St. James's Street is named 
from Mr: Arthur, the keeper of White's Chocolate 
House, who died 241. 


Pavt Brerteyr. 


Grorce Gerarp (8" viii. 28).— 
George and Gerard are names in a family of Jobn- | 


son in which I am interested. Thomas Hayter 


Longden, my dfather, married (September 21, 

1813, at St. rge’s, Hanover Square) Lavinia, 

youngest daughter of Robert Johnson, by his wife 

Jane, only daughter of George Errington. I know 

nothing of the earlier history of Robert Johnson’s 

family. H. Isnam M.A. 
Shangton i 


A “Canrersory” S. vii. 88).—If Mr. 
Hoorer will refer to Funk & Wagnalls’s ‘ Standard 
Dict.,’ s.v., he will find the American recognition 
he asks for. Custos. 


Vatse (8 §. viii. 29, 78).—Southey, in his 
* Commonplace Book,’ ii. 327, says Gifford shows 
that the waltz of the present day is the La Volta 
of which our ancestors, two centuries ago, became 
either tired or ashamed. This dance was first 
introduced at the Court of Henry II. at Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1555, by the Comte de Sault, and its 
history is thus etated Brae ys Carloix in the 
memoirs of his master, échal de Vieilleville :-— 

“ He (the Comte de Sault) had the principal vogue in 
a bail royal, for his fondness for dancing and his good 
grace ; so that he introduced at Court a sort of dance 
called *La volte de Province,’ which had never been 
danced there, and which has afterwards had a great run 
throughout the kingdom. It has also been said that he 
invented it, for many called it ‘ La volte de Sault’; and 
this name is suitable, both because of the etymology of 
the word and the character of the dance, ‘ Car "homme 
et la femme s’estant embrassez tous-jours de trois en 
quatre pas, tant que la dance dure, ne font que tourner, 
virer, 8 entre-soubslever, et bondir. Et est ceste dance, 
quand elle est bien menée par personnes expertes, trés 
agréable,’” 

The great popularity of the waltz gave rise to 
many disputes whether the dance came from “ La 
Sauteuse’’ or ‘* Volte,” or the German national 
dance the “ Landler,” whence it made its way to 
Vienna, and was introduced in the opera ‘Una 
Casa rara.’ By-and-by it found its way to France. 
Dr. Burney saw it performed in Paris in 1780, 
and remarked :— 

“* How uneasy an English mother would feel to see her 
daughter so familiarly treated, and still more to note the 
obliging manner in which the freedom is returned by 
the females,” 

Crabb Robinson witnessed one at Frankfort in 
1800, afterwards described in his diary thus :-— 

“The man places the palms of his hands gently 
against the sides of his partner, not far from the arm- 
pits. His partner does the same, and instantly, with as 
much velocity as ible, they turn round, and at the 
same time gradually glide round the room.” 

By the directions given in the ‘Com 
Dancing Master’ it was the custom at Almack’s 
for only one or two quadrilles (and subsequently 
waltzes) to be hau at the same time, and thus 
it became a matter of exhibition, the whole com- 
pany standing on benches to view the per- 
formance. 
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Raikes, in his journal, declares that “‘ no event 
ever produced so great a sensation in English 
society as the introduction of the German valtz”’ 
by Baron Neuman and others in 1813. 

How profound was its popularity is proved by 
the existence of Lord Byron’s diatribe 

What! the girl I adore by another embraced ! 


and by the fact that it supplied the title of a 
comic opera, by Horn and Arnold, in the same year 
as the satire. John Oxenford also wrote a farce 
called ‘ A Waltz by Arditi.’ 

Waltzing has become now so common that we 
of the present day cannot understand the com- 
motion which it at first created. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


*The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words 
and Phrases’ has :— 

All these fair Flamandes gain force 

In the Valtz as they spin in their whirligig course. 

1796, ‘ Campaigns,’ 1793-4, vol, ii, let. 1, p. 6, 

Sub “ Waltz,” this quotation is given with date 
1712: “I am also rejoysed to hear that you are 
clever and voltize and waltt a little” (Let. in 
Dunbar’s ‘ Social Life,’ p. 43, 1865). 

. C. Terry. 

“ Ha-na” (8" S, vi. 66, 198, 271; vii. 354; 
viii. 38).—This word has frequently been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I do not remember 
seeing the right explanation given. 

It nothing whatever to do with A.-S. haga, 
a hedge, which comes out in modern English as 
haw. Of. haw-thorn. 

The derivation from the interjection ha! ha / 
is quite correct, as may easily be seen by consult- 
ing Littré and the new French etymological dic- 
tionary by Hatzfeld. But the usual explanation, 
viz., that the haha so suddenly surprises you that 
you involuntarily cry haha! (which no one ever 
did yet) is quite absurd. It is the haha itself 
which, as it were, cries ha / ha! that is, ‘‘ Stop! 
or you’ll tumble in!” The very look of it is a 
warning, and that is all that is meant. 

The English word is merely a loan-word from 
French. The Old French hahé was a hunting 
term, calling upon the dogs to stop, a fact which 

ives the clue at once. The variant haha similarly 

enotes a break in the ground, calling upon one 

to stop. Scarron actually used haha to denote an 

old woman of such surpassing ugliness that she 

came upon the gazer as a surprise! We should 

call her ‘‘a caution," which is just the sense of 
Watrter W. Sxear. 


Snmron pe Mowtrort’s Bonzs (8" §. viii. 29). 
—It is not clear in the query which Simon de 
Montfort is the subject of the effigy in the church 
of St. Nazaire, in Carcassonne. Simon I. died in 
1087 ; Simon IL., his son, died 1103 or 1104; 


Simon IIL, nephew of Simon II., died 1181; 
Simon IV., son of Simon III., amongst other ex- 
ploits, took Carcassonne, 1210. He became 
sessed of large estates in England, was made Bari 
of Leicester by King John. In 1215 he was 
invested by the Council of the Lateran with the 
county of Toulouse. He was killed before the 
walls of Toulouse in 1218. Simon de Montfort, 
younger son of Simon IV., was born in France, 
and retired to England 1231 or 1236. Henry III. 

ve him the earldom of Leicester, which had 
aed held by his father. He was slain at the 
battle of Evesham, 1265 (see ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Dates,’ Paris, 1845, and ‘ Dictionary of Biography,’ 
by Cates, London, 1885). 

The last-named can scarcely have been buried 
in France. After the battle of Evesham 
“some malicious dysposed persones kut of his hode and 
his dismyssaries, and fastened theym vpon eyther syde 
of his nose, and after made a present therof wnto the 
wyfe of syr Roger Mortymer; his fete also and his 
handes were kut from the body, and sent to sondry 
places, and the trunke of his body beryed within the 
churche of Euisham.”—See Fabyan’s ‘Chronicles,’ re- 
printed 1811, p. 357. 

There was one more Simon de Montfort, viz., 
a son of the second Earl of Leicester, who, with 
his brother Guy, assassinated Henry d’Almaine in 
the city of Viterbo in 1271. 

Probably the Simon de Montfort whose effigy 
is in the church at Carcassonne was Simon IV., 
who was entitled ‘‘ Simon Dei gratia Dux Narbone, 
Comes Tolosse et Leicestrise, Vicecomes Bliterarum 
(Besiers) et Carcassonz, dynasta Montfortii” (see 
*‘Regum Pariumque Magne Britannize Historia 
Genealogica’ Jacobi Wilhelmi Im-Hoff, Norim- 
bergse, 1690, cap. 33, p. 136). The family name 
was Montfort-|’Aumaury. 

Rosert Prerpoint. 

‘Tae Frowers oF THE Forsst’ S. vii. 
506 ; viii. 74).—I must plead ignorance as to the 
“ point” of the last reference. My few lines were 
written with the self-evident object to point out 
that this song does not refer to the battle of 
Flodden. Perhaps I incorrectly assumed that few 
readers were acquainted with this; still I have 
reasons for thinking so yet. Whether Mr. Barye 
considers my assumption and note as being matter 
calculated to “ cumber” the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ is 
beside the question, at least so far as the first 
reference is concerned. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 

For a very interesting life of Mrs. Cockburn, 
by Jane M. Butler, see the Caledonian Jottings, 
published by the Caledonian Insurance Company 
of Edinburgh, for July. A. G. Rew. 

Auchterarder. 

Sir Rozsert Crarke S. viii. 69). — Has 
M. A.Oxon. consulted all or any of the numerous 
authorities referred to by Mr. Rigg at the conclu- 
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sion of his notice of Clarke in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. x. p. 440? 

Oswatp Honrer Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Miami University (8 viii. 68).—There 
are two institutions in America with this name. 
The first is the Miami Medical College, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; the second, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. The Dean of the Miami Medical College is 
W. H. Taylor, M.D. The charter was granted 
in 1£65, and there are twenty professors connected 
with the College. In 1891 twenty-two gentlemen 
took the degree of M.D., leaving ninety-one 
students undergoing training for the same quali- 
fication. The annual charge for tuition is from 
60 to 100 dols., the matriculation fee 5 dols., and 
the graduation fee 25 dols. 

The Dean of Miami University is Dr. Ethelbert 
D. Warfield. The charter was granted in 1809, 
and the University, which is of a non-sectarian 
character, was opened in 1816. There are eleven 
professors and instructors, and the number of 
students in 1891 was fifty-seven, two of whom 
were females. In 1891 six honorary degrees were 
conferred, three D.D.s and three LL.D.s. Eight 
degrees were conferred on candidates who had 
undergone the University requirements, namely, 
seven received the B.A. and one the M.A. degree. 
For the degree of B.A. four years’ tuition is re- 
quired. The annual charge for the tuition of each 
pupil is 45 dols. The library numbers 10,000 
volumes ; the value of the scientific apparatus is 
13,000 dols.; the value of the ground and build- 
ings 150,000 dols.; the amount of productive funds 
200,000 dols., which produces an annual income 
of 1,200 dols. The state grants 3,000 dols. 
annually, the receipts from tuition fees is 2,250 dols., 
and the total income 18,000 dole. For farther 
information see ‘The Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior,’ vol. v. part ii., pp. 
1118, 1135, 1189, 1198, 1216, 1222, from which 
the above has been compiled. 


Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


Sir Taomas More (8" §. viii. 29).—At the 
reference given (ii. 174), Sir Thomas More is not 
mentioned in ‘ European Morals,’ fifth edition, 
1882, although Strutt is there quoted. Referring 
to the ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ it will be seen that 
throwing at cocks was a childish amusement of the 
future chancellor's, presumably not indulged in 
when he came to years of discretion. 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Lewin Famity (8" §, vii. 409, 477 ; viii. 58). 
—Aduministration of the goods of Dame Susanna 
Lewen, of St. Bride’s, London, widow, was granted 
March 16, 1737/8, in the C.P.C., to John Tayler, 
Esq., nephew by brother, and to Elizabeth, wife 


of James Kettle, Esq., niece by sister, the next of 
kin of the deceased. G. E. C. 


Prisce Cuartes Epwarp (8" viii. 46).— 
I shall he glad if you will allow me to point out 
that all the lords who suffered for their share ia 
the ’45, with the sole exception of Lovat, were 
executed in 1746, not 1747, and that, therefore, the 
papers of the date mentioned by Robert Riddell 
cannot have been “filled with an account of the 
execution of Lovat and the Rebel Lords on Tower 
Hill.” They may have contained an account of 
the beheading of Lovat; but surely the prince 
could not be expected to show much grief over the 
fate of this double-dyed traitor. Roviery. 


Rosary (8* S. viii. 47).—I have a book called 
‘The Rosary of our Sauyour Jesu: being Medita- 
tions on the Life of our Lord, and Prayers to Him 
only.’ It was printed by Richarde Pynson. 

Hewry H. Gress. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. Jas, A. H. Murray.—Deject—Deprava- 
tion. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A FURTHER quarterly instalment of the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ appeals to English ——- and proves 
that this huge and all-important undertaking is making 
sensible progress. No long time will elapss before 
vol. iii., of which the present livraison is a portion, 
will be in the hands of the public. The part contains 
1,569 words as against 280 in Johnson, 959 in the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ 1,002 in Funk’s ‘Standard,’ and 
1,004 in the ‘ Encyclopaedic.’ Of the 1,269 main words 
dealt with fewer than ten are of old English origin, the 
majority being of Latin origin derived through French. 
Many of the words are of high interest, the origin of 
the prefix de being not easy in all cases to explain. Such 
a case is that of the word demure, which is an extended 
ferm of meure, mewre, French mir, mellow, ripe, mature. 
We have in 1377 dimuuir applied to the sea. a 
bas “ semely and demure as a douuo.”’ Milton ennob! 
the word by his use of it in ‘Ii Penseroso.’ As a model of 
historical information concerning a word take Demo- 
gorgon, The view that makes this word a ——- 
of demiurgus finds little favour. The ‘ Genealogia 
Deorum’ of Boccaccio, in which it is described as the 
primordial god of ancient mythology, is held to have 
given rise to the use of the word by writers such as 
Spenser, Milton, and Shelley. Another splendid instance 
of the historical treatment is given under Delf, Of that 
vile word dependable it is sad to find instances of use by 
Pope, Herschel, Sir F. Palgrave, and Boyd Carpenter ; 
while the still viler word dependableness is used by 
Pusey, Carlyle,and Miss Mulock. It is curious to find 
that dentist for tooth-drawer is not found in use earlier 
than 1759, and is at that period repudiated. While 
democracy appears in England so early as 1531, democrat 
is not found until the year 174°. Demi-rep is a curious, 
if well-known word, the rep in which is assumed to be 
short for reputation. In dealing with demean in the 
sense of debase Dr. Murray calls attention to a mono- 
graph on the word by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, The interest 
and value of the part are not inferior to those of preced- 
ing portions, 
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Tue Quarterly Review for July contains several articles 
which will be of interest to our readers. The first paper 
relates to the Spanish Armads, a subject of which Eng- 
lishmen never tire. It is written with great thought and 
care, and embodies much of the new knowledge which 
bas come to light since the archives of our own nation 
and foreign countries have been thrown open to historical 
students, We cannot profess to accept every suggestion 
which the writer makes, for the subject is still beset 
with difficulties, but feel assured that it is a long way in 
advance of all that has hitherto been written on the sub- 
ject. ‘The Passing of the Monk’ is a thoughtful paper, 
written, as is evident, by one who has a wide knowledge 
of monastic life. It is rare to find any one who is able 
to write on this thorny subject without betraying pre- 
judice. Here, as it seems to us, it is entirely absent. 
*The Passing of the Monk’ will be equally enjoyed by 
those of ancient and of modern schools of thought. 
Monasticism, as a whole, is only praised within rigorous 
limitations; but the writer utterly discards the venerable 
fable that the monks were idle drones, of profligate life. 
The article on ‘Tischendorf’s Greek Testament’ is far 
from light reading ; but is perhaps, on the whole, the 
most important paper the number contains. There is 
much loose thinking and looser talk regarding the text 
of the New Testament as a whole, and especially of the 

For some of this we fear Tischendorf must be 
held responsible. We regret that we are compelled to 
say this, for he was a very learned and most hard-working 
and zealous man, who devoted bis life to settling the 
text of the New Testament, His labours were vast, and 
it is not easy to estimate the amount of good he did; 
but his views changed often, and there are but few who 
have followed his literary career 80 steadily as to be ina 

ition to weigh his reasons. This the writer has done 
or us with elaborate care. Though he is not in agreement 
with the illustrious scholar on all the many matters that 
divide us, we cannot doubt that the sketch he has given 
will increase the great student's fame. The writer bas 
also done good work in showing that in not a few cases 
the textual importance of the uncial manuscripts has 
been exaggerated when compared with their cursive 
brethren. The article on‘ The Evil Eye ’ embodies, so 
far as we can see, nearly all the more important facts 
that have been collected by modern folk-lore students on 
this bewildering subject. 


Tus July issue of the English Historical Review 
& Co.), always of high character, contains 
more food for meditation than any other we remember 
to have seen. The Rev. Nicholas Pocock, the editor of 
the standard edition of Bishop Burnett's ‘ History of the 
Reformation,’ is a high authority on everything relating 
to the great religious revolution of the sixteenth century. 
He has contributed a careful and learned paper on ‘ The 
Condition of Moral and Religious Belief in the Reign of 
Edward VI.’ There is, probably, no one in England at 
tbe present time who has accumulated the minute know- 
ledge here displayed, The pamphlet literature of that 
disturbed time has, for the most part, perished, The 
few remains of what must once have been a not incon- 
siderable literature are scattered about, here and there 
in our great libraries, so that it requires no little z 
and patience to gather together the facts they disclose, 
and to work out from them a coherent picture, Mr. 
Pocock has done this, and the result is not pleasant to 
contemplate. When an old order is giving place to a 
new one, we find that exceptional facilities are given 
for weak and evil persons to rise to the surface, Such 
was the case at the time of the Fronch Revolution; and 
mm our own days, when the Northern States of America 
had become in earnest regarding the disgrace of slavery, 
so it was at the period of the Reformation. No com- 


petently instructed person can, we imagine, be found at 
the present day who would deny the honesty and puri 
of motive of many of the reformers; but Mr. Boooek 
makes it evident that their steps were dogged at every 
turn by those who allied themselves with the new move- 
ment not because their religious feelings were touched. 
but that they _—_ enjoy more unrestricted licence of 
life. Much that Mr. Pocock tells of the divisions in the 
camp of the reformers is new to us, and so, we think, it 
will be to the greater part of his readers. The sufferers 
for Protestantism in the reign of Mary had, it seems, 
little sympathy shown them by the strict Lutherans. So 
violent were they that, it seems, the English who faced 
death in that terrible time were commonly spoken of as 
“ the devil's martyrs.” Mr. David Watson Rannie gives 
a very good account of Oliver Cromwell's major-generals. 
The appointment of these officers to rule in the shires 
with an authority almost as despotic as his own has 
usually been regarded as one of the chief blots on the 
Protector's reign. Even Carlyle’s version of the affair 
does not leave on the minds of unprejudiced persons a 
favourable impression. The facts of the case and their 
surroundings have, however, never been made clear. 
Mr. Rannie has studied the matter with much care, and 
we are bound to say that he bas removed from the 
character of the Lord Protector much of the moral culp- 
ability which seemed to stain it. While, however, we 
admit this, we must say that he does eo at a consider- 
able sacrifice of that political ity which we are 
in the habit of attributing to the Protector, The paper 
by Mr. E. Armstrong on the Constable Lesdiguiéres 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the minute details 
of French history, To criticize his paper justly we 
should possess an equal amount of this very rare know- 
ledge. To such attainments wo put in noclaim. Our 
knowledge of the times is, however, sufficient to justify 
ué in saying that the broad outlines of the portrait are 
correct. The last of the Constables of France was a 
brave, bad man, who made a high position and accu- 
mulated a vast fortune for himself by upwards of sixty 
— of continuous fighting. Such a man can command 
ittle sympathy; but we may, perhaps, say that in those 
stormy days of religious warfare it was better that he, 
bad as be was, should rule than that the command of 
affairs should have fallen into less competent hands. 


THERE is little cause for astonishment, conside: 
stirring political times through which we cop es 
that the principal articles in the English reviews deal with 
the recent elections, and in so doing remain outside our 
ecope. There are, indeed, this month singularly few papers 
that have not some leaven of the controversial. Prof. Hux- 
ley is treated in the Fortnightly from four different points 
of view, his personal characteristics being shown by the 
Warden of Merton, Prof. Tylor dealing with him as an 
anthropologist, Mr, W. L. Courtney as a philosopher 
and ““A Student of Science” as « biologist. What is 
said is both interesting and valuable ; but who shall say 
it does not furnish abundant matter for controversy ? 
Mr, William Archer expresses his delight in Eleonora 
Duse, and strives hard to get at and explain the magic 
of her strangely sympathetic individuality. An article 
of keenest interest, by Mr. Russell P, Jacobus, on ‘ Bour- 
get's André Cornelis,” shows how closely the French 
writer, in modernizing the story of ‘ Hamlet,’ and suiti 
it to modern French life, has adbered to his origi 
His essay is fine critical work. Vernon Lee has a strange 
meditation on ‘Beauty and Sanity.’ ‘The Spectroscope 
in Recent Chemistry’ gives glimpses into the fairyland 
of science, Colonel Boxall writes on ‘ Railway Batteries’ 
as a means of defence, and Mr. Laslett Browne has some 
reflections on ‘Common Sense and Crime.’—The Nine- 
teenth Century is very polemical indeed, and Mr. Frederic 
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Harrison, on ‘ Theological Pessimism,’ and the Rev. Dr. 
Barry, on ‘A Defence of Prayer,’ make vigorous assaults 
mn opponents, as does also Prof. St. George Mivart. 
iss Baith Sellers is on eafe ground in depicting for us 
‘The Old Age Homes in Austria.” To the Emperor 
Josef II., who was bent on bettering the condition of 
the aged poor, Austria owes these institutions, in which, 
parently, the only thing to regret is the inadequacy of 
the accommodation. Mr, H. A. Kenney has a smartly 
written ‘Dialogue on the Drama,’ which may be read 
with interest, but tells us nothing new, and leaves 
matters where they were. ‘Orgeas and Miradou (a 
Dream of Provence),’ by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, is 
dreamy and tender, but not quite satisfying. Sir Edmund 
du Cane deals with ‘The Prison Committee Report’ 
and Miss Annie M. Earle discusses ‘ University Exten- 
sion in America.’ ‘New British Markets,’ respectively 
in Western China and Tibet, are pointed out by Mr. 
Hallett and Mr. Black.—Mr, G. 8. Street's ‘In Arcady’ 
is the pleasantest article in the Vew Review. . It iz, 
fact, a simple eulogy of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delight- 
ful ‘Golden Age,’ but it contains much genuine and 
valuable criticism. Mr, Chalmers Mitchell has somethi 
to say that is worth reading concerning Huxley, an 
Mies (?) Evelyn March Phillipps finds redeeming features 
in ‘The New Journalism.’ The Hon. Robert Lyttelton 
opines that it will be long before we see a cricketer 
such as Grace, and Capt. Robinson, R.N., shows, in an 
article on ‘ Naval Experts,’ that faddists are not confined 
to religion and politics. Mr. Millar praises some of the 
novels of John Galt. ‘The Anterior Time’ and ‘ The 
Wolf's Life’ may also be read with pleasure.—In the 
Century a life of Rubens is accompanied by a really 
excellent engraving by the author, Timothy Cole, of the 
beautiful portrait of Jacqueline de Caestre, with other 
pictures of far more Rubens-like beauties, Mr. Sloane's 
* Life of Napoleon’ gives a striking description of the 
t conquest of Marengo and the following Peace of 
Euneville. Like previous portions, the present instal- 
ment is brilliantly illustrated. A life of Sonya Kova- 
levsky is accompanied by a very attractive portrait. 
* Reminiscences of Literary Berkshire (U.S.)' bas high 
interest for English readers as wellas American. Two 
articles on the sea fight between the Chinese and the 
Japanese will attract great attention in naval circles. 
One is by Commander McGiffen, of the Chen Yuen.— 
Scribner's announces itself as a fiction number, and so 
scarcely comes under our purview. It has, however, 
eome admirable papers that cannot be classed as fiction. 
Among these ares paper by Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith 
upon ‘The Pastels of Edwin A. Abbey,’ and Paris 
a-wheel, by M. Arséne Alexandre, The former repro- 
duces, in capital style, some admirable illustrations of 
Mr. Abbey to ‘The Good Natured Man,’ and declares 
that the art of the painter has done “‘ what Wagner has 
done in music, Tennyson and the poets in verse.” The 
second has some delightful sketches by M., Paléologue.— 
*A Decayed Prof ,’ in Macmillan’s, deplores the 
disappearance of the pedler with his pack, ‘When we 
were Boys’ continues admirable reading. Its descrip- 
tions of nature are excellent, ‘ Antarctic Explorations’ 
is on a subject which seems to stand every chance of 
becoming an actuality.—The latest instalment, in Temple 
Bar, of ‘ Fitzgerald’s Letters to Fanny Kemble’ are 
more indiscreet than ever, Interesting as these are, it 
is to be wished that initials had, in some cases, been 
substituted for names, by the employment of which 
much pain must necessarily be caused to worthy people 
still living. Actors, from the highest down is, are 
not quel by the writer, ‘The Passing of Philip IL.’ 


e a striking picture of the sufferings of that monarch. 
zo care have been tn sovisien. Some 


readers, at least, will be puzzled to hear of Philip’s 
‘murders of Mons, Montigny of Egmont and Horne,” 
which is an exact quotation from the article—The Pall 
Mall has a well-written and well-illustrated account of 
‘The Palace of Fontainebleau.’ ‘Re-incarnation,’ by 
Mr. Robert 8. Hichens, is queer.and fantastic enough for 
Poe. Mrs. Parr’s ‘ The Follies of Faskion’ is quite anti- 
quarian in interest, Its reproductions of old plates are 
capital. Mrs. Bancroft sends a curious paper on ‘ Box 
and Cox at the Engadine.’ Mr. Grant Allen writes on 
‘Evolution in Early Italian Art: the Madonna and 
Child,’ Some of the illustrations sent are exquisite, 
others are—well, of the day.—The Gentleman's has a 
a ‘Rural Banks,’ a second on ‘Curious Acts of 

arliament,’ and a critical paper on ‘ Poetic Pride,’ by 
which title is designated the belief of the poet in his 
mission,—Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Fables,’ which appear 
in Longman’s, are characteristically strange and subtle. 
Mr. W. H. Potlock writes on ‘ Marseilles,’ and Mr. Whis- 
haw sends ‘On a Russian Moor.’—To the English Iilus- 
trated Mr. Pollock contributes an account of the dull 
but picturesque city of Aix-en-Provence. An account is 
fe of ‘The Dogs’ Home in Battersea.” Mr. Stanley 

. Weyman continues his translations from Sully, and 
Mr. Grant Allen has some ‘Moorland Idylis.’—Chap- 
man’s Magazine has powerful contributions from Bret 
Harte and Eden Phillpotts.—The Cornhill, in addition 
to Mr. Crockett’s vivid ‘Cleg Kelly,’ has ‘The Place of 
the Sacred Bo-tree’ and an account of Corsica, ‘The Land 
Bandit.’—Belgravia gives ‘A Visit to Vienna in 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Part XII. 
(Cassell & Co.) carries the alphabet from “Right of 
Way”’ to “‘Slubber-Degullion,” the last a word with 
which we are unfamiliar. A correspondent protests 
against the meaning assigned to ‘“‘Ronyon.” It agrees, 
however, with the definition given in Schmidt's gener- 
ally trustworthy ‘Shakespeare Lexicon.’ — Cassell’s 
Gazetteer, Part XXIIL., extends to Halioughton. It bas 

descriptions of a Grimsby, Guildford, 
adley, and other places. —The Universal Portrait 
Gallery, Part X., gives likenesses of Lord Brassey, Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, Mr. Leonard Courtney, M, Halévy, Sir 
John Stainer, Lady Dilke, and many other celebrities. 
The volume is now complete, and the concluding part 
supplies title-page and prefatory matter. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the — = such address as he wishes to 
a r. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
4 Mead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


H, T., Cromer.—We have no record of liis proceed- 


ings. worice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

The TALE of BEOWULF. 

LONDON and the KINGDOM 

GREEK MSS. on MOUNT ATHOS. 

The WORKS of TIM BOBBIN. 

The HOLY WELLS of CORNWALL 

PROF. TYRRELL on LATIN POETRY. 

The TRIBAL SYSTEM in WALES 

NEW NOVELS—To-day and To-morrow; At Heart a Rake; La Reine 
Nadége , Le Sergent Balthazar Sans Dogme. 

COOKERY BOOKS 

AMERICAN TRAVEL. 

THREE BOOKS on CONSTANTINOPLE. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The MOONDIAL, by Bliss Carman—IS EGYPT SO VERY OLD?— 
‘The TABLE at OATLANDS, DECEMBER Sist, 1812'— The 
SOURCES of the “ MACHINERY” of LOVE in ARTHURIAN 
ROMANCE—PROF. VON SYREL. 

A.so— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—RBotanical Literature; The Literature of Mr. 
Joseph Thomson ; International Geographical Congress , Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt , Library Table ; 
Catalogues , Luigi Mussini, of Siena ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Italian Music ; The Provincial Festivals ; Gossip 
DRAMA—The Elizabethan Drama; Mary Arden's Arms; Gossip 


The ATHEN ECM for July 27 contains Articles on 

COURTHOPE'S HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY. 

ITALY and HER INVADERS. 

MISS BLIND'S BIRDS of PASSAGE. 

The BOOK of the DEAD. 

THREE BOOKS on SPAIN. 

The COLLEGE de FRANCE. 

NEW NOVELS—Wildersmoor ; ne tehed ; Mrs. Musgrave a her 
Husband; Dr. Gray's Quest; A Family of Quality ; The Two Dun- 
mores ; Drifting; Golden Lads and Girls ; The End of the Run; La 
Vocation 

LOCAL HISTORY—TALES of SCANDINAVIA. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL—FRENCH LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. BLACKMORE’ ‘ FRINGILLA’—MR. FROUDE at SIMANCAS 
—PROF. VON ROTH—SALES—ELEPHANT : ALABASTER—MR. 
HERNE SHEPHERD—JUNIUSS FIRST LETTER to CHATHAM 
—MR. R. ULICK BURKE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Life of Edison; Prof. Bab The G hical Exhi- 
bition at the British Museum, M. Ernest Maillon; Astronomical 


Notes 

FINE ARTS—Catalogues , Bho ees New Gallery ; The Royal Archwological 
Institute at Scarborough , ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; New Gossip. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for August 3 contains Articles on 
The CRIMEAN WAR 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S TENTH MUSE. 
FIVE YEARS in MADAGASCAR 
SMYTH on the IONIC DIALECT. 
HISTORIC WORCESTERSHIRE. 
BOSWELL on the VITA NUOVA. 
NEW — and Ivy; A of War; ™ Mountain 


Lovers; A Fleet Street Journalist; The Making of are The 
Girl from the hy A Sawdust Doll; Some Passages in Planta- 
genet Paul's Life 


STUDIES in FOLK-LORE 

LATIN POETRY—HISTORICAL BOOKS 

SHORT STORIES—CLERICAL BIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MISS ROSSETTI'S WORKS—NEW MSS. in the BRIT'SH MUSEUM— 
I8 EGYPT 80 VERY OLD ?—The CELTIC ELEMENT in FRENCH 
ROMANCE—The DUCHESS of YORK, MRS. SHERIDAN, and 
LORD ERSKINE—ELEPHANT: ALABASTER—COINCIDENCES 
of PUBLISHING. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE — Zoological Literature; The Sixth International Geo- 
graphical Congress ; The Museums’ Association ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS8—The Book of Hours of the Duchess of Milan; Library 
Table , New Prints; Notes from Athens ; Gossip 


MUSIC—Music in 1894-5; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Duologues from Jane Austen ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


Atso— 


The ATHENEUM for July 20 contains Articles on 
SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN. 
BLACKMORE'’S TALES in VERSE. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
JULIAN the PHILOSOPHER. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION and the BATAVIAN REPUBLIC. 
SONYA KOVALEVSKY 


NEW NOVELS—The Heart of Life, Michael Daunt, Elizabeth's Pre- 
tenders; Gerald Eversieigh’s Friendship, Othello’s Occupation ; 


The Rubies of Rajmar; Two Women and a & Fool; An Education ; 
Fate's Grim Sport ; Le Gwur d’Ariane 
LAW-BOOKS 


The LITERATURE of ANGLING. 
BOOKS for the YOUNG. 
MILITARY LITERATURE 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1895—IS EGYPT 80 VERY OLD?— 
SALE—PROP. J. ZUPITZA 
Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 
~ Jee Bound on Kolguev; Library Table; Astronomi 
Notes, Meetings , Gossip 
| PINE ARTS—The Church of Sancta So; — Library Ta’ 
from Athens; New Prints; Sales; G onal 
MUSIC—The Week; New Publ “q ae Perf Next 


DRAMA—Hollingshead’s My Lifetime , Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.O. 


And of all 


Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VIII. Avo. 10, °95, 


BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 10}. 
BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 4}4. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 


2s. 5d. and 4s. 1d. 


ANNUVUALIY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s, 6d. 

BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, ls, 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, paper cover. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrange- 
ments of all the Railways. 


BRADSEAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1895. 12s.; post 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
Consulate charges, 
Passport Cases from 1s, 6d.; in Morocoo Leather, 3s, 6d.; Russia, 4s. 6d. ; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, le. 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum. Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery EC; Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. August 1885. 
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